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The J^ong seminar described in' this report arose frOm the combina- 
tion i^Ftw© sets of circumstances. The first set concerned the policy 
addpted in the Department of Education in Developing Countries^t 
the University of London Institute of Education in the last year or two 
of organizing workshops designeji to investigate in depth topics which 
cut aeppss the syllabus limitatiojB of the various departmental courses. 
Examples of the type of topics which have b^n subjected to detailed 
academic examinatipn are the ptroblems of school leavers and the 
question of the size, growth and structure of national populations in 
relation to the supply of educational facilities. 

The second set of circumstances reflected the interest of many 
staff membfets and some senior student^ with the educational policy 
of the World Bank, The Bank now ranks as the largest single donor of 
• educational aid. In the years 1972 to 1974, new Bank commitments to 
the Wucation sector were running'at the rate of over S200rnL. per year. 
But tt^e Bank's influence on educati6n policies has rested on more than 
,the amount of money lent and the new facilities created through its 
loans. Along with the money have gone ideas and^advice fo borrowers 
ta make their education systems contribute more efficiently and effec- 
tively to economic development. A Bank policy statement appeared in 
"the form of ^n Education Sector Working Paper in 1971 and When a 
Sificond paper was^ published in December 1974, it not only attracted 
the keen attention of the Department but offered a very promising 
basis for a detailed academic cxaminationsof the educational factors 
affecting development in the dcvelopiffg worlds* 

First we organized a twp-day workshop wit^n the Department on 
^ and 9 May 1 975. This was attended by'a very large number of studfents 
and staff fg^m over thirty countries and led toa series of very lively and 

*Bhcmimi Sector Worktng P<^.^ashington d.c. y Worl4»Bank, Eifeccmbcr 
1974. Avaflabfe, free of charge, through World Bank offices (sec p. 9)» J 
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well-informed discussions and to the wnting of several background 
papers. The preparations for this workshop also led to the idea that we 
should invite a number of leading academics with experience of the \ 
developing world to join us in a day-long senunar to examine in detail 
the educational bases of the Bank's paper. This seminar was held at the 
Universitv' of London Institute of Education on 19 May 1975. 

It was a happy chance that Dr. Jean Bo^Mnan and Professor Arnold 
Anderson of the University of Chicago, Professor James Sheffield of 4^ 
Teacher's College, Columbia, and Mr. Albert Ozigi of Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zaria. had been v^orking withrus during the year and were 
able to participate in the seminar. We were also very glad to welcome 
back two previous heads of the department, Lione) EKin and' John 
Lewis, and a number oracademics fronl other "British tmiver^ties. The 
full list of members of tlie seminar is appended at the end of this 
\(jlume (Appendix 2). It waA||early a very strong and experienced 
group which set out to put Hl^ftiucation Sector Working Paper under ^ 
detai led academic scrutmy. ft did not set out primarily to discuss educa- 
• tional aid.'Irtdeed, a deliberate decision had been taken not to invite 
any members of the Bank or other international or national aid donors 
but to concentrate on the paper as a contribution to the litecature on» 
the bases of educational policy in the developing world. It was hoped, 
by this means, to open up further discussions with other interested 
person's and with the donor agendies. 

A reading of the background papers - which of course contain the 
personal views of the authors and do not represent departmental or 
institutional policy — printed with this report might suggest that most 
of the comments at the seminar were highly critical of the Bank's paper. 
' Tills was not so. The seminar took a good look at the policies outlined 
in the paper and in the sMgge^ted ways of implementation. There 
certainly were criticisms. Some were ainied at statements such as 
'Education systems have been irrelevant to the needs of developing 
countnes during the last two decade*' (p. 3), which seemed to igpore 
the quantitative and cunjcular advances which have been made, and 
^ the strenuous efforts in some countries tcevolve systems relevant to 
' both traditional values and the creation of a modem sector. But, on the 

^ ■ other hand, the semjnar welcomed, and explored such statements as, 
*The new emphasis must also take account of diverse leamingclientelcs 
and, consequently, alternative delivery systems. Education cannot 
be restricted to school-age youths' (p. 15). 

Great interest, toc^ a^ much approval, was sho>vn by the members 
of the senunar in the sv^h of the Bank's emphasis fr«/m the earlier 
concentration on the production of high level 'Skills^ for the modern 
sector to assistants <o the traditional economy, the rural areas and the 
poorest, towards, for example *the promotion of development strate- 
r^es ^lesigned to improve the well-being of the lower 40 per cent of the 

erJc- ' 10 ' ' 
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popula^on* (p. 47) but A was argued that the development of the 
much criticized small group of well-educated people in developing 
countries was, in fact, anhmportant factor in creating a situation in 
hichit betomes popible to offer *alteraati\e deli very systems' 
•In short, the seminar 'developed into a stimulating discussion of 
educational possibilities using the Bank's paper as a stanmg point. It is 
hoped that this repon. inadequate as it inevitably must be in re- 
creaung all the cut an^ thrust, the give and take of academic argument, 
will serve to stimulate funher discussior^. The background papers have 
- 'already been sent to the World Bank and have been courteously 
acknowledged. We hope there will be further dialogue. We hope, too, 
that there may be dialogue with potential redpients of Bank's assist- 
ance and w ould welcome discussions with other pibple concerned with 
education and development in the developing world In the meantime^ 
we feel a.warm debt of gratiiude^to the Bank for its iniuative in publish- 
ing this Education Sector Working Paper and thereby stimulating the 
extraord>nanly interesting discussions in the seminar. 

Finally I must thank the ^participants in tHo seminar for their 
contributions, both wxHten and verbal, and pay a particular tnbute to 
' my (Colleague, Peter Williams, who not only organized both the student 
workshop and the seminar but^ias wntten <he Report of the Proceed- 
ings. He deserves our gratitude for offenng such a concise and coherent 
account of a dav's fascinating but Vferv* diverse discussion. 

R.C Honeybone 
January 1916, 
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Development through Educatfon 
seen dimly 



C. Arnold Anderson 



The first Worjd Bank Sector Working Paper on Education (1971) 
proposed to )tlcscnbe the distinctive economic. finan^L and institu- 
tional charactensycs of each sector, outline the role played by each 
sector in the general.process of economic development' together with 
summarizing the Bank's activities jr>the sector and pointing mit how 
combined aidprogr^^mmes *can contribute to building up each sector' 
m the associated countries (1971 p. 3).* In the sec^n^ World Biank 
Pap)er on Education issued in" 1974 the aims are widened' 'to the 
developmental goal of economic growth must be added social dmifcn- 
Si6ns without which the mass pf the people cannot achieve a fuller, 
happier and mor^productivelife* ( jl974 , p i 

I would infer that the authors of this report have more careful^ 
read pronoujicements by other international agencies than the bur^ 
geoning research literature on 'education and development'. If con-^ 
tributors to this literature had been used as critics, a more creative 
document might have resulted. The paper is more clear about what 
kinds of assistance the Bank has given and wrll give than about the 
reasons for favour^g one or another kind of educational project. 

Evasive Notions aboutthe Development 
Process \ 

At several points ip cach^j^rsion readers arc urged to adopt a com- 
" prehensive view of the educational system, but we ^list accept the 
exhortation in place of exemplification. How such a brpad view can 
be used as a guide to policy is no't made clear. The Bank staff should ' 
not be chivviqi for failing to identify the functional' outcomes of 
cducatiortal activities for no one has done this. The dereliction lies 

•This form of ciution refers to the 1971 or 1974 version of the papers and the 
pa^. The two versions of the paper includt 38 and 73 pa^ respecttvety. 
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in encouraging the belief that such criteria are readily conie by^ 
Indeed, once we undertake to 'integrate* educatioRal with other 
developmental programmes, th6 task of 'evaluating* projects or pro- 
grammes Becomes elusive. Such unspecifiable aims, moreovcer, divert 
poln^' makers from realization that, means can be vastly improved 
witMUt greater claritv in 'goals. No educational system ever has been 
assessed in 'overall; comprehensive^ terms. The more useful an educa- 
tional system becomes to its ambient society, the more manifold be- 
come Its linkages to other aspects of social change. Acoordinglj^, it 
becomes progressively more difficult to make useful judgments about 
congruence between particular programmes and desired outcomes. 
The 1974. paper undeniably displays more awateness of the complexi- 
ties of 'development' ovcrr and bey(tnd 'growth' than does the 1971 
'statement. It w<»ld have been handsome of the writers-to acknowledge 
that key writers about 'education ^nd developmejit' had during more 
than a'decade been advocating just such a broad conception. 

From contending m the \91t paper that implanted educationa 
systems do not greatly facilitate development, the positi3h*^in 1974 
becomes tha"fthe transplanted systems had been serving alhtpo well- 
to^pitort, the wrong sort of develojjment. Tlje anonymous writers' 
. saP^ asi^: 0974: p. 11) 'Who shaO be edu^ted? How? For what? 
At whatex^nse?\ but these wefl-focused criteria are brought to bear 
upon issues of policy with a loose-textured logic^ost of us would 
ag^ that educational programmes cannot supply the major thrust to 
d^Topment. To be consistent there should be consents also on two 
corollaries: how education is made use of by member! of a society 
determines what contribution education makes to change; and the use 
that indivkji^a^do make of eduts;^tion is not closely dependent upon 
whether^^ly ejther brOad of|clear conceptions of society-wide 

The pre.^t commentary is not generally conamendato/y. Jhe Bank 
has whatis probably the largest fund for employing specialists and 
^consultants. Its files cdntairi by far the most information (including 
confidential intelligence) ab^iit educational systenti. Its sectorjjapers 
will be widely irjierprefed as offering wel^oiAdcd and theoretfcally 
up-to-date assesWients of policies fo^^^^e ki many sectors of 
societal life. The paper then should be a ^^Kf analysis. 

Improving the 'Fit* between Education and 
Society 

In many instances observers^ could agree that arcountry*s gamut of 
educational programmes i» making a reasonable contribution to^ 
advancement of the society even though there rhight be little agreement 
about the arithmetic balance of benefits and costs. Assessments at-^ 

# 13 
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either level of generality can be niade without referetjperfo *a compre- 
hensive developtnept plan' with which educational programmes are 
supposed to be congruent. Both versions of the.paper presippose that 
'needs' of a country can be stipulated and that it is possible to decide 
whether education is meetinj^those rijds. But the latter niore narrow 
judgments about n^ds ar^ easier than the forniey|^e fe?^ j^^S" 
ments about congmencewitl^veloptnentpIand^^Br - 
* The holistic Or .aggregative premises of tho'*a™pp|Rrge in the 
sweeping assertions about tKe deficiencies of edu^uonan^stems that 
have* been borrowed from more advanced countrii^ (19744 pp. 12, 20), 
sysVms th^t 'hav^ not acquired an indigenous character'. In order to 
^cope wfth problems relating>to 'institutional transfer' we must avoid 
"being distracted by cliches about indigenous or foreign institutions^ 

Confidence of the Bank in the virtues of 'vocational education' 
/eflects optimism 4bout the effects of cducation^gegerall^ and doubt , 
about the strength of indigenous cultural struct«res ~ particularly . 
local practices of apprenticeship. Because some countries or the rural 
areas'of mostcountries can send few pupils beyond primary school, it 
is inferred uErj\istifiably that primary curricula should - and can - 
be given a 'practical' slant. Rural schools, we are warned, .should not 
be allowed to become second jat^. certain specificafions would 
contribute to just that outcome fl 974: pp.* 25-26 and contrast p. 32 
with t). 31). " / . ^ 

This document displays ^Appropriate awareness of the slow and 
wavering outcome froih vast programmes uf formal primary educa- 
tion, not to mention excruciating issti^s of equity. Twb'extended com-, 
inents (1974: pp. 28-33, 52-54) offer aVatiier diffuse support for a new 
scheme of 'basic education'. Who would receive this education, in what 
places at what hours or days, under whose instruction, by what 
arrangements for* finance? None of these programmatic featiu^cs is 
dealt with. No effort is, made to compareclient^les, curricula, or antici- 
pated outcome^ of basic education with conventional priniary sc>ooi- 
Tng. Already -our files are jj^g with (fociiments ai>d proposals about 
*basic'* education, yet w^^BUhue to await particulars. The strong 
recomm^Qdatiob for basic education contrasted Avith the absence of 
any analysis ofit is disconcerting. . ' 

The 1974 version contains a useful and vqluminous tabulation of 
data for 65 less-develoi5ed coiintrics and a few developed countries for 
Contrast (pp. 1 8- 1 9). Unfortunately, most Of the derived tables conceal 
diversity of countries imdcr broad categories. Charts^would have been- 
more informative \n showmg a pattern for all countries. At one.or two 
pbints editors used the misleading ratio of educational expcnditxircs to 
government budgets although Uie table contains the ratios top^r capita 
incQcaes. 

These sorts *of display of data are tabe found in man)Hp4aces. 
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What It would have been good to have from the staff are gleanings 
from their unique knowiedge. They have made voluminous surveys in 
many countnes; their files contain sage judgments from many experts 
that were withheld from published reports ; negotiation^ making use of 
confidential information have been conducted over most of the world. 
The Bank*s files contain unmatched information about the distinctive 
features of educational systenis varying among regions, levels of 
development, patterns of administrative organization, and so on. It 
would' have been possible to provide a sparkling picture jof how 

« countries strive to align educational programmes with the needs that 
their offidals^perceiv^ for new kinds of qualities of skill. But no one 
needs to ha ve been on ' the i OS ide' of any country or of any international 

~agenc\ to have produced the document we have in hand. 

OecisioVi Criteriaforchoosing Edjucationai 
Policies 

An prescribing policy for any sector of society tliere is^oai for both 
public and pnvate activities. In large measure^ tlfe public activities 
should foster |)rudent and productive decisions by individuals and 
private groups as the surest wa^to obtain flexibility in d^elopmental 
activities. Pndrify should be given to identifying appropriate cnteria 
for decisions and to institutionalizing diversified agencies of decision. 
Th» Bank obviously has made many prudent jifdgments about which 
programmes to assist in particularcountries; judging by the exposition 
of this paper these decisions have been typicaliy Mntuitive' or clinical 
rather than b^scd on a.know4edgeable conception of how social change 
occurs. Th^ broad statement of desirable programmes in education 
(1974; pir 55-56) posits no definite relationship between types of 
decisions and typesof applicable criteria for decision. Confusion aboil- 
the appropriate locus of decision seems to be embodied in the comv 
ment .with respect to npn-formal training (1974: p. 25) that *sn^l-^ 
scale operations have all too 'often not been integrated into nationwide 
schemes' . (A tbUchstdne to the approach expressed in this document is 
the use of 'integrate' in an active mood rather than speaking of 
'b^o;tung integrated'*) A rea^Qj; cannot align the incisive queries, such 
as ^Vho'shali be educated?' ancf §0 on, with any stipulation of how to 
use different sorts of evidence in seeking a reasonable distribution of 
benefifs and costs^ For- example, the Comparison (1974: pp. 43-44) 
between ^manpower approach' and *ratc of return* is Iminformative. 
£ndemic frustrations at the mounting unemployment accompanying 
expansion oT educational programmes are set down clearly (1974: 
pp. 20-21), but an effort to specify appropriate modification in incen- 
tives for schooling (1974: pp. 22-23) dies away in desultory 
commentary. 
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^ The 1974 vetsion of this sector paper gives a more complex and 
adequate matrix of factors than was manifested m Jhe 1971 \ersion. 
But I find the exposition to be a disquietmg combination of an impera- 
tive mood with vague suggestions for selecting policies. Expansion in 
*employtnent' is the stuff of economic development, and a feeling of 
urgency naturally suffuses all discussion of. that goal. No agency or 
individual c^ii b^castigated for failing to solve thaf problem. To rae 
this paper js deficient because it offers mainly inchoate commentary 
. and disdains cumulative insights and structures of analysis. . 

The central importance of balancing* efficiency norms against 
equity is made clear. But readerswsvill find no guidelines on hdw to 
identify those aspects of educational outcomes that relate mainly to 
'efficiency' nor of how'/equitx' considerations impinge upon judg- 
ments about outcomes from education. Of particular seriousness is the' 
absence of suggestions as to how readers can distinguish long-run from 
short-run elements in both efl^iciency and equity ^pects; discussion of 
this topic meanders'. Professional analysis about 'education and 
development' has gone beyond merely acknowledging the importance 
of these concepts and on to systematic search as to when and how to 
use them and how to interpret relevant data. - 

The 1974 version displays a marked rise in emphasis on equity 
questioTfs. But (as at pp. 3-4) this argument is rather tacked on^o an 
exposition that in essentials was not modified from its 1971 version,-- 
We find (1974: p. 34) a singularly prescient observation - contrasting 
to much of the liter^ture^bout equity in education in the Third World 
- that Tree education' often leads'to widening rather than to riarrovringx 
of dispanties. It is pointed out also (1974: p. 45) that sensitive policy 
must be based on data for distncts and for subpopulations, not used as 
Rational aggregates. But these comments, so often intermixed with less 
sage ones, mainly are set forth blandlyjvnhout any effort tojljuminate 
the way in which educatioMi programmes become part of an ongoing 
process of developmental^nange. 

Policy makers cannot just add equity to the things that they keep in 
mind when shaping riew programmes. On a worldwide scak there is no 
unambiguous relationship' between level of national development and 
the degree of disparity or inequality in distribution o£the product of* 
that development: inconles are not uniformly distributed more ^ 
uneqdally in the nonsJeveloped economies. * 

It is one thin^, for example, to prcfpose that 'fhe regressive imj)ad 
of public subsidies' be softened; mitigation of this situation is not * 
impossible even for non-affluent societies. A different order of 
progranune is needed to have 'parent education or school anfl* 
community action "whjch might compensate for the absence of art 
adequate home environment* (1974: p. 35): the latter sort of pro- 
gramme presupposes relative affluence, or very unusual traditions. 
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Implications of any policy for equalization will be djfferent on* 
the equity than on the efficiency dimension. Moreover, the association 
between these two criteria will vary by level of per cap] ta income and in 
relation to socio-cuJtural history. In any society those two criteria can 
be harmonized more surely in the long run than in the short run. lathis 
large family of decision situations analysis can be made more sharp 
and more mfortnalive through use of the concept of ^opportunity 
costs'.' It is especially \^ith respect to inter-sectoral ramifications that 
thjs latter concept can Re crucial, and it is inter-sectoral rdafignships 
that we have in mind whenever we^speak of mtegratiag^^ijcatiort with 
broad policies of development, • -^s. ^ ^^'1^1 

Two pervasive features of this sector t«per ^^y^^!uneaiy. First, 
the tone is 'managerial. Yet a school system ^pt ^lefsame Icind of 
formal organization as is the Bank or ah^r^^dual sehool. The • 
^system' is multiple. In that kind of system if'is'no test of adequacy 
whether the many programmes of education are ^Coordinated' or 
brought under one act of scrutiny. There is more effort to state impera- 
tives than to delineate how programmes become related with the 
sorts of event that - m a different context - we GaH^dcvelopment', 

Second, the thinking in this working paper is stato-centric, Offidals 
from the Bank sign 'accords' of one type or another with offidals from 
this or that country. Policy is identified with arranging that individuals ' 
will do what someone else wishes them to do. One detects in this 
document little appreciation that ladividuals or groups can be *incen- 
tivated' to make autonomous decisions whose effects will be 
development, ^jf 
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Education ifiD^veloping Countries: 
Theviewfrom Mount Olympus 



Peter Williams 



The trouble with hv mg on the top of Mount Olympus is that you only 
have other gods to talk to It. is exceptionally difficult to hear any 
conversation other than that of one^s fellow deities. It js hard to know 
,wh^t the mortals down below are saying and thinking among them- 
selves. True, the mortals do occasionally send delegations up the 
mountain to pra>. in anticipation of favours from on high/ But when - 
they come, they have a regrettable tendency to speak m heavenly 
language, to utter the prayers and recite the crteds they think tffe gods 
like to hear. Objectivity is made more difficult because the valleys 
below often appear to be obscured by cloud. Thus although mortallife 
may for the most part continue in regular and orderly fashion, the 
* serene deities are so far above that they sometimes interpret what they 
glimpse through the swirling cloud as cha^^ inhuman affairs. (I have . 
even heard impious speculation that since tffcrtals apparently see what 
the gods are 5?p to more dearly than the gO(fc comprehend human life, 
it may be that the fog does not objectively exist. Could if simply repre- 
sent a clouding of heavenly nunds - due perhaps to a surfeit of nectar. ^ 
or to the rarefied atmosphere on the sumi#t of the mountain ?"Others / 
allege that in-fighting amongst the^ods raises ^ good deal of dust at the' 
top of Mount Olympus, and it is this that reduces visibility,) Whatever 
the truth about the precise nature and causes of the obscuring of the 
divine vision it comes as no sairprise to jearn that the "gods should 
believe their view of mortal life represents reality. When the clouds (or 
is it their own fixations ?) lift and the gods do at last see clearly, they are 
convinced ihki it is not the fog that has cleared; the world itself has _ 

changed. ' _ • . 

Such arc the images thit haunted me on reading the World Bank*s 
latest Education Sector Working Paper published in December 1974. 
This iMipcr has also appeared m Prospects, Vol. V. No. 4, published by Unesco, 
Pans, December 1975 { 
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The View from Mount Olympus / . 

government leaders and economsS.lTi^" Today, 
the dev.,opn,ental goal S'^TJ^f fc^;,f ^^^^^ 

happ.er and mor^ pr£^.^^ 7^^^^^ 
recommendation of the ret^n fnr JiV Lf ■? 
. uon m education. on^LtTj^^ at'cSn^DcS rX"^^" 
not after all wrong in the 196(k fK."r^^ ^''"'T^'^was 
expanding primary Sluc^t or.X^. «o 
boardine schook or / ^^""^'^ ^° '"'^"^^^ binldmg 

traimngcotg?;,; hL^rSfe ^^^^er' 
onh j4 the'othe7cLrStX^tL'«^™""'"^'°^^ ■ '^^"^ 
expansion. prefemngquamftl^^,.^f^ ^ ''"^^^ 

dency. Now, ho^^er aS^.f '^"'^"^^ 
masfpartiapatl^^nineduaS^^^^^^^^^^ 
provision of living accommX.on ca^ '"^"^ 
for the underpri viIeged-Tffi and T.^^ ^ u ''^"^^^ 
college 'can be mofef^^i tnl'fJtr'^ 
ofteachersandanadaotatSn ofthV, , deployment 
The reason g^^en iS^S the SZfi^ conditio^(p. 40): 
most politiaans and-soc/aJ ead Jdif , ^ "^"^ *hat 
'todav^overnmenneSr *T '^hat 

tbar toVS" opmSa fal ofTo™'^ ''''' increasingly believe . 
- social dimensions- T ^ ^"""""^ '""^^ be added 

Tbs really canno/ be allowed to pasl At li!a..t ,h ac ■ 
'continent, the issu(/in aid negotiation.tATl. ' ^ ^""^5 

and the World Bal and otE? Sd^^I^ar^^Sl"' 
pation of Afncai^ with th^ * ""^'^^S^^^^ «as been the preoccu- 

fample, to U^^^^lS^^^ ^^^ilt^^^^^^ for* 

(leading pnori/es between le^^ls aTd^tf Xoh "^"""^ '° 

foztns being urged by outsiders --while theCf ^ 'Tn , 
words, now reiterated) 'has been basicalS^^o S 1 

injpoms.' as tte groSTa» ^ '°''™»ri', «»""mic goal as 
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■ decade ago* Up on Mount Olympus when the gods awake from tter = 
uant thev hk?to pretend that everybody else has been asleep. For 
tfiP oork do not - bv (kfiniiion - slumber, 

mJhrhumfH»nS??isn».hem«no.„abl=ch.rac™ 
this aocumcni. li lu scarcely a \«ord 

'Sl^fhf .to. World tohk and .Is fellow agencies may 

S:r^e™rt^:^l^o^u,.»led»=n,en. tfa.^*^^^^^ 

wipo ifolSLS Wre is no h.n. of apology o.even e^lan- • 
arn'^nrad^ss.onof^.e.o.^^et.^^^^^^^ 

/^S^se^o"n»is,nplac.s,..eo.— ^ 

* CAA nno millions left to answer after all tms . une is turn 
East African Publishing Hawse, 1967. 
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problems' does exist, and that conflicting aims and values can be * 
readily reconciled * 

The Bank acknowledges that developing countries may not in all 
cases 'be willing to accept the general and specific policies suggested 
in this Paper' (p. 57). An innocent might have supposed that this was 
because countries were genuinely perplexed by what best to do; tliat 
the answers seep from their perspectives did not appear clear cut;/ 
' that there were potential conflicts betweeji objectives such as national 
unity and the use of localized languages. Not so. It is because 'overall, 
expenence suggests that the innate camion and conservatism' of 
educational establishments will continue and that relatively few 
countries wiU undertake the radical changes which many external 
observers consider necessary' (p. 57). Thi$ is unbelievable. Was it only - 
innately cautious educationalists who sawcontradiction in establishing 
'comprehensive' secondary schools in heavily selective systems? Is it 
onlwconserv'afivkwho have hesitated to follow every twist and turn of 
cumcular fashion from the West in new mathematics, new science and 
the rest ? A re they some kind of reactionanes who do not now see 'basic 
Mucation' as their salvation, or who doubt the validity of 'substantial 
research findings which indicate that class sizes may be increised 
without a loss m lludent learning performance* (p. 56)? In the very 
next paragraph afterthe reference tc^nn^te caution and conservaUsm, 
ttie Bank is insensitKe enough to dte fithropia as a country 'facing- 
educadonal problems resolutely and with ipiagmation* (p. 57). Pause 
' to reflect on the fate ofthose Ethiopian leaders who, lauded and actively • 
encouraged by the international edHcational aid agencies, set up the 
Ethiopian Education Sector Review and accept©! its findings, thereby 
hdping to trigger off a revolution against themselves, 

Imtatmg though it may be m tone, this ncfw Educational Sector 
Working Paper does deserve a welcenw on several counts, twd of 
which I mention here, leaving others to emerge later. In the first 
place the decision to issue this paper - and the companion volumes in 
fields like heajth and rural devdopipent - is a welcome sign of, 
greater openness on tfae part 5f the World Bank! Second, however 
belated it nlay be and however limited some may find its practical * 
expression in policy (surely the social dimension means more than 
equality), the 4JCW^commrtinent t«r a broiler conception of develop- 
jnentmustbeapplmided ; both In its own right as a recognition that the 
eRds of development are not purely economic, and as an indication of 
courage and flexibility in the Bank*s thinking. 
- However, it is by the content of lU analysis and proposals that the 
paper will be mainly judged. It rs.convenient to discuss this m«eriaL 
under three headings corresponding with the three main parts of the » 
document First, there is the analysis of the educauonal situation of 
developing countries, comprising a chapter on the trends in develop- _ 
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ment up to 1970 and a discussion of educational issues in five major 
areas - development of skills, nlass participation in-^ducation and 
development, education and- equity, increasing efficiency in educa-\ 
tion, improving management and planning capacity., Second, policy* 
choices are considered in each of these five areas. Third, the paper 
puts forward views on how the Bank itself may help in aetting these 
policies earned out. ' , ^ ; , 

The Bank's Analysis : Are we really Regressing ? 

Turning first to the anajj^sis, the Bank recognizes from the outset that 
countries are uiuque in their experience and requirements. However' 
there are some similarities and common features among them^hich 
encourage the Bank to seek for typologies based, it transpires, on 
income levels. 

The first major finding of the paper is that in the past education 
may not h^ve been as irrelevant fo the development strategies of 
developing countnes as had formerly been assumed. Education may 
indeed have been relevant to them ; but the fault may have been that 
the strategies themselves, involving an effort to emulate and catch up 
the rich countries through emphasis on the capital-intensive modern 
sector, were inappropnate to tfie sodeties concerned. Too much 
attention was paid to increasing natlSital ioicome: too little to a fair 
distribution oflt, or to social and cultural aspects of development. 

The paper suggests that as a consequence of this emphasis in 
development strategy there was, in educational development, great 
-stress on the provision of highly skilled manpower. This effort was not 
altogether fruitful, however, since the proportion of students in 
vocational education in developing countnes has. been consistently 
lowt. The report goes oo to say, in almost direct contradi'ction of the 
point at the end of the last paragraph, that apolitical and cultural 
leaders were convinced that a well-supported easily accessible educa- 
tion system was an efficitfht means to make people .politically and 
•socially conscious and therefore active participaa^ in nation-buikiing 
and cultural processes' (p. 12); and thcrefor^tlley rapidly expanded 
school enrolments. But there were two major obstacles to this process. 
These were that the education systems were modelled on those pf the 
former colonial rulers and were inappropriate; and that the rate of 
€xp^nsion has decreased - indeed, 'a stagnation of enrolment has 
occurred' (p. 13). \ 

I intend' to discuss at some length the enrolment data present^ 
in this pape.r. My reason for doing so is not that the number of 
occupied school places i> necessarily a sufficient iiJdicator of educa- 
tional quality; and in arguing that developing countries have achieved . 
very much more than the World Bank is giving them oredTt for, 
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I would not want to appear to be taking a complacent view that formal 
school systems are serving theu ccynmunities nearly as weH as they- 
might. Rather, I dwell on the quantitative dimension because the 
, Bank makes quite a large part of its case in terms of Third World 
failure on this score. And although it was fashionable in the recent past 
to disparage mere quantitative expansion, the point that numbers are 
vita-l to eqiiality of^educational opportunity is now being grasped* 
The Education Sector Working Paper contains three key tables, 
i;eproduced below as Tables 1,1 and 3. Some of the key statements 
made by the BanJ( in relation to these are : 

« * 
U A stagnation in eqrohnentjias occurred {p. 13). 

2. Many education systems g^erally fail to achieve mass participation ♦ 
in educational^opportunities. All ^ese efforts have been insufficient ^ 

to provide education for more than about one-half of the children and 
adults in developing countries (p. 27). ' ' 

3. T-wenty-five of the poorest countries have only «ne-thrrd of 'the 
primary age children enrolled Afthough middle-income countries 
iave achieved much higher enrolment ratios, the analysis shows that 
fiven there more than one-fourth of the appropriate primary age groiip ' 
Texcluding over-age children) does not attend scho6l (p. 27)> 

4. The gap between the poorest and the richest countries has increased 

at the secondary and tertia ry lev e ls (p. 16) ." \ % 

5. There is a widening difference between what governments in the 
poorest and the nc}^& countries spend for the educatton of a student - 
. : . ii) the-pporest countries there was only a negligible incrtase inT 
public exfJenditure which, if measured m^nstant prices, corresponds 
to an actual decline (p. 1 6). 

6. While the overall h>racy rate has increased during the 1960s from 
41 per cent to 50 per cent, it is still as low as 26 per cent in Afr%. 
The number of itti terates in the age group above 1 5 increased during tS 
decade from tOl million to 756 million (excluding China); the increase 
during the next decade will raise the number of adult illiterates' in the 
developing world to 865 millioiUp^ 28). 

7. Rapidpopulation growth, together with misallocation of education 
resources has led to an increase in the number of illiterates in develop- 
ing countries around the world. It is estimated ,tliat, if this trend 
continues, the number of illiterates will incrcaseto 865 million by 1985. 
This disturbing phenomenon threatens not only the more equitable 
distribution of the benefits of development; it threatens developments 
itself (p. i). 

•Since this paper was written, a more detailed discussion of world enrolment • 
trends at the pnmary «iucation ^evel has appeared in l^hilhps, H. M., Basic 
Education A World Challenge. London: John Wilcyi J 975. 
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TaMe 1. School enrolment rauos 



Group 


» 

Per j^it<^ GNP 


9 

f 

Number 
of / 
countries 


Tolaf 
population 

in 1970 
{millions) 


I 

If 


Up to $120 

fcxcludjng India, fndonesia, 
•Pakistan, Bangladesh) 
Up to $120 
(India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Bangladeshi 
$121-250 


25 
4 

V 

23 


168* 
802 - 
'287 

/ 


III 


$251-750 


38 


IV 


$751-1,500 


9 


112 


V ^ 


Over $1,500 ^ 


24 


623 



EnroliDcm. ratios* 



First level 



Second Ic^^l 



Third Icv^ 



960 


1%5 


1970 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1960 


1965 


1970 


34 


39 


43 


4 


5- 


5 


0-3 


. 0-3 


^4 






/31) 
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43 


56 


71 


* 9 


11 


18 


1-7 


26 


4 3 






(63) 














67 


79 


83 


9 


14 


19 


2-1 


3-0 


56 






(68), 














73 


83 


97 


U 


M 


25 


1 9 


33 


53 






(77) 














90 


93 


97 


33 


44 


49 


6-2 


8-4 


' 10-5 






(80) 














100 


100 


100 


58 


65 


83 


17-0 


,23 7 


30-2 




1. Countries in each group are as follows- ^ 

L Af^nistan Bangladesh. Botswana, Burma, Buryndi^ Chad, Dahonrwy, Ethiopia, Gambia, Guinea. HaitVlndia, Indonesta, 
- ^ Nepal, Niger, Ni^na, Pakistan, Rwanda, Somalia, Sn Lanka, Sudan, Taozama, Upper Volia, Yemen 

Arab Repubjic, People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 2aire. 
II Bolivia, ^entral Afru^n Republic, Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea, Egypt, Ghana, Kenyk^ Khmer Republic, Republic of Korea. 
, Libena, Mala^, Mauntama, Mauritius, Morocco, Phaippines, ScnqfaJ, Sierra Leone; Swaziland, Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, 
Uganda, Republic of Vwt-Nam. ^ ^ , 

' ^\^^^' P^rain, Brazil, Repubbc of China, People^s Republic of the Congo, Colombia, Costa R»ca, Dominican RepubW. Ecuador, 
tl :wlvaaor, hyi, Gabom Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Iran, Iratff Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Jordan, Ubanon, Malaysia, Mexico, 
^ Nicaragua, Oman, Panama, Papua, New Guinea, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Romania, Saudj Arabia, Syna, Turkey, Uruguay, 

Yugoslavia, Zambia. - — o 

ly Argenuna, Chile, Cypois, Greece, Smgapore, South Africa, Spain, Trinidad and Tobago Vco«i«la 

V Austi^lia, Austna^Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Fecteral Rt^ublic of Germany, Iceland, Irelaiid, Israel, Italy, 
Japan Kuwait, Libya, Luxembourg, Nctterlands, New Zealand, Norway, Qat4r, Sweden, Unit«J Arab Emirates, United Kin^om, 
Unjied Slates / . ♦ 

2 The enrolment ratios have been obtained by dividing the total enrolment af each level with the appropriate a^ group These *gross' 
. cnro mcnt ratios are infiatwl by over-age students For 1970, it has been possible to cxcliuic the over-age studcnu and estunat© *ncf 

enrolment fatios at the first. level The net ratios are indicated in parcnthcs« and show that the ovcr-i^ students form l0-20 per ccai 

or the toul -student body at the first level. » * 

Sottrce- Education Sector Working Paper ^ Washington, DC, wjrid Bank, December 1974. ' , 
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Table 2. PuWk expenditure in educaifcn per student (U S. $> 



Net 









i07n 


change 

0 


I (up to $120) 


'16 


21 


18 


* J3 


II ($121-250) 


-J3 


, AO 


49 


^ 49 


m (S25 1-750) 


43 


58 


57 


- 33 


IV ' ($751-1,500) 


114 


165 


- - 179 


- 57 


V (over SI, 500) 


338 


504^ 


^ 749 


7I2I 


Gcoup V amount as a multiple of Group I 


21 


24 


42 





Source' Educatkm Sector Working Paper ^ Waihington, DC, World Bank. 
December 1974 (Taken onginally from UnescQ Statistical Year book/ 1 97 2.) 



Table 3. Estimated number. an4>if(K> df illiterates in the developing world, aiXHmd 
I960 and 1970. 



Developmg 

country Africa , Asia Latin America 



Millions % Millions % Millions \ MilUops % 



Around 19m 



Males 


295. 


.50 


56 


73 


^4 


45 ^ 17 


28 


Females 


406 




68 


88 ' 




63 


2^ 


37 


Total 


701 . 


59 


124 


81 


5^ 


55 


40 


33 


Around 1970 




4 














Males 


306' 


40r-\ 




. 63 


231 


■37 


- J6 


20 


Fecoaks 


450 


60 


82 


84 


348 


57 


23 


27 


Total 


756 


50 


143 


74 


579 


>47 • 


39 


24 



Source' Education Sectpr Workif^ Paper, Washington. DC. World 
. Deccmbo' 1 974. (T^kcn ongmally from Unesco Statistical Yearbook W2 ) 
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Now. the forejgoingis a decidedl> paniaLaccount of what these tables 
mdicate. After alK an equally truthful report mi^t well have read • 

\1. Extraordjnanly rapid progress was made in -educational develop- 
ment in the developing countries in the 1960s, andig all but twentv- 
five of the poorest universal pnnaap. education is now m si^'t. 
School enrolments and school enrolment ratios rose steadilv up to 
1970. • ^ 

2. Most* education svstems already achieve mass participation in 
educational opportunities, ' 

3. These efforts Kave been suffiaent to provide education for about 
three quarters of fhe children in developing countnes Even in the 
twenty-nine poorest countries the first level parucjpation rate averages 
66 per cent, and in middle inconie countnes it is about 88 per cent. 

4. The poorest countries have ^pmmendably stressed pnmar>' educa- 
tion . . , ' 

5. . . . and have been efficient enough to hold down education expen- 
•diture per student: as an inevitable consequence of these wise policies 

the gap between the poorest and the richest at^hc secondary and 
tertiary levels and in expenditure perstudenf has natuM^ increased. 

6. Th^reha^befenagreatadvanceinworldlitcracv'-de^ie rapid . . . 

7. . , population increase the^ult literac>' rate has gone up froni"41 
per cent to 50 per cent in theT960s and all the evidepcens that there 
wil 1 be a f urther stro ng advance i n the presen t decade. 

By what alchemy is this basicafly cheerful picture turned into a 
message of doom? The working paper 'dresses up' the sutistics in a 
number of ingenious ways. First, having dividedpountnes into income 
groups, it then subdivides the group of poorer countries into a group 
of four large Asian countries (In^lia, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 

' Indonesia) and twent/-five others. If the enrolment data for the *brg 
four' m Asia were amalgamated with that of the twenty-five it would 
cor^pletely change the statements that could be made about what 

. gc^ on. in the poorest countries, what they can afford in termfof 
primar>' schooling, and so on. Indeed to my mifid some of the most 
striking figures in the whole paper are those showing that these four 
very poor, but vecy populous, countnes raised their first-level sch(^ 
enrolment ratios from 43 in 1960 to 71 in 1970. If the Bank's figures 
are corrjj^, then these four countries which contain almost half the 
population of the non-Co mmuni'st Third World were achieving the 
crucial breakthrough m primary enrolment' ratios which very probably 
have taken them beyond the point of no return pn £he road to a 
fully schooled population. This nse in primary enrolment rates was 
achieved in the face of rapid populauqi; growth and occurred at a 
time when, so wc are supposed to believe, developing countries were 
pursuing the v^rong development strategy and were neglecting equity 
considerations! - 
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^ Second, the Bank only succeeds in makrng enrolments appear 
depressmgTy low ts6e proposition no. 3 above) by excluding over-age 
children, ^ut can this be justified in the case of countries which 
cannot enforce a single age of entry 5; It would mean that a child whp 
entered a six-grade primary course two years 'late' would pnly be 
counted in the enrolment ratio calculatioi^ot four of th^ six years he 
was at school: so the real coverage of the system .would be grossly, 
understated. The exclusion of over-age cfildren from the statistics is 
objectionable not only on the grounds th^t it isfeore misleading than 
to mclude them, but also because it somehow se^ms to cast doubt on 
the validity of ovex-age learning. This is directly contrary to the'spirit 
of the Faure Reports recommendations and indeed of* the Bank*s own 
thinking oft basic eaucftionln this paper. For on page 31 of the paper* 
the B^nk advocates later entry to pjpiary school; it is-surely incorf. 
sistent therefore to say^hat late emrants should not be^'counted whei^ 
calculaiting enrt)lhient ratios. The sanx| type of. inconsistency of 
thought, by the way, is evident in relation to wastage. The working 
paper uses figures of smjcssful compfttgp of pnmary education as an 
index of 'efficiency' (/!ltiex 6) at the same time as it criticizfes a sitoa- 
tiori where 'those who do not leave with proper certificates at the exit 
levels ate considered failures' (p. 39). 

Third, the hancQing of the illiteracy, figures is surely^ rather un- 
sctttpulbus. In the ca^e of adult literacy it must\l)e obvious that^ 
with* population growth so hi^, the important figure is the proportion 
of illiterates, not the absolute number. If the literacy rate continues to 
improve and primary school enrolment ratios keep up, ^then it is 
t^only a matter of time before the absolute number of initiates itself 
iftrops. Presumably the'865 million illiterates projected for 1985 would 
reflect a rise in the literacy rate from 50 per cent in' 1970 to something 
like (AoT 65 per cent in that year. What exactly does Mr McNamara 
meat! when he suggests in his foreword to the working paper that thisis 
a 'disturbing phenomenon' which 'threatens development itself'? 
' Fourth, the Bank raise* the old cry of 'gap widening' to sustain it^ 
plea for concern^ But the particular context iA which the Bank raises 
the gap isST^ -secondary and tcrti^ enrolraentf rates - does not 
help its case ataSl, quite the reverse. At the level with which the Bank 
mostCbncemed iathis papcf - primary schooling and literacy ~ 4he 
gap in participation rates between rich andpoor countries is /7arro>v/>i^. 
It mnsflndeed, by definition, na^te'if there is any rise in the enrolment 
or literacy rates whatever in the countries, since the rich countries 
had already achieved ihe maximum possible rate - 100 per cent - 
by 1960. * * . ; . 

At* secondary and higher levfelsihe gap in enrolment rates between 
rich and poor may in any-casc temporarily widen, even if countries 
do nottollo^the priorities suggested by |he Banlc, because the rate has 

O 
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stilttlefci) risibg strongly in the ncher countries in fhe 1 960s'. All their 
current expansion of educational coverage (participation rates) is 
naturally %t post-primary levels. But there is no real cause for concern 
because (he widening of the gap, certainly at secondary level, is bound 
to be temporary; with- 80 per cent now enrollod in rich countries at 
^secondary level, it is inevitable that the secondary gap too must be 
narrow, if not in the 1970s, then surely iif the 1980s or 1990s, Already 
one can see from Table 1 a strong acceleration in secondary participa- 
tion rates in the middle-incomecountries. 

Since gap widening at secondary and tertiary levels would be fully 
consistent with - and indeed the direct result of - policies advocated 
by the Bank of concentrating expansion on the basic levels, it is hard 
to see why this issue of gaps is giveasuCh an airing in the present con- 
text. And the same applies to expenditure per student: in one breath 
the Bank urges developing countries to reduce cost per«tudent in the 
name of efficiency, and in the next comphins that a constant (or in real 
. terms declining) outlay per student in poor countries is widening the 
. gap between them and the rich. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion therefore that the Bank has 
, deliberately underrated the achievements of developing countries 
This IS hardly surprising for the raison d'etre of an international aid 
agenc^s to win international recognition of the scale of the need in 
poor countries and to elicit a response to that need. Yet it is only fair 

to look beyond the undoubted self-interest involved to some substantial 
causes for concern on the part of the Bank. In recent years the Bank 
Aas expressed anxiety about the plight of the poorest countries and of 
the poorest population grdups in all countries. As we have noted the 
evidence' concerning middle-income countries and middle-income " 
groups HI poor countries is that the first-level enrolment rate h 
approachiBg universality. But the poor residue of countries and popu- ' 
lation groups within countries undoubtedly does persist. Many of the 
poorest couftnes are either so small as to be hardly viable, or else are 
very sparsely populated in relation to their size. This la^ factor is ex- 
tremely important in relatipn to ec^ucation enrolnidnt rates - a closer 
analysis- might well reveal that enrolment rates Ve^ m^re cl(Tsrfy ' 
correlated with population density than withincoiBerT ' '* 

Moreover, ^ven if th? picture of the past with which we have been 
p;esented is nusleading, one has to consider whether ricent trends or 
the i*esent , situation itself contain the seeds of future deterioration • 
There was a slowdown in the pace of expansion during the 1960s 
and on the basis of past experience' Unesco forecasts that the #ise in 
enrolment rates q^y grind to a virtiUl halt by the end of this century 
Pne majort;onsideration is the effect th^t the rise in oil prices may 
have on -the economies of many of the poorest cftuntries In 'this 
regar4 however it should be noted that Nigeria is much the largest 
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of the twenty-five .poorest countries (excluding the four big Asian 
ones) listed in Table 1 *, accounting for at least one-third of their com- 
bined populations; and Nigeria not only has oil buf has announced 
universaTprimary education for the near future. Reflectingthe I^igerian 
CJtpenence and also because of a rapid or imminent nse in enrolment 
of-^^ther big countries (Tanzania, Sudan, Ethiopia) in the ^me 
category it seems probable that by 19&0 the primary enrolmenrper^ 
formance of the poorest twenty-five taken as a group will be much bet- 
ter than in 1 970^ even though this will be an average concealing a great 
uneveness in performance by individual countries. But clearly the 
determining factor in the over-all performance of developing countries 
is going to be the enrolment trend in tJie^heavily populated Asian 
countries, and whether the rise in the participation rate can be main- 
tained. Naturally the pace of improvement will slow down because one 
cannot expect the nwve from 70* per cent to 100 per cent in large 
countries like India will be made at the same rate as the transition from 
40 ^to 70 per cent. The last 30 per cent in any population to enrol 
tends to include those living in remote areas andscattered settlements, 
people whoseliTe-style must change if children's services are withdrawn 
from the family, the lower ability groups, the sick and disabled, various 
kinds of minorities to whom the"cultuife purveyed in the school is 
repugnant. It is extremely expensive and administratively time- 
consuming to make provision for these people. 

All in all then one must conclude that although the World's Bank's 
assessment would' appear - from its own figures - somewhat too 
gloomy. It is going to require a very considerable effort»over a long 
period to attain universal education in i5T)*r and sparsely populated 
countries. 

If space allowed, I would wish to look more closely at other parts of 
the Bank*s analysis of current educational problems in developing 
countries and' in particular at its endorsement of two currently 
fashionable criticisms. First, the workingpaper alleges that 'the faihire 
of the (educationXsystems to respond to countries' needs is ao^^atuated 
•by the fact that educational institutions have been borrowed from 
d^velt>ped cotintries and have notacquired an indigenous character' 
(p. 20). WhaVoKes such a statement- whi^lr^ould appear to apjty 
equally to the civil service, monthly salaries and pensions, matcTies, 
high-yield rice, trades "upions, the combustion engine, factories, 
Christianity, bicycles, the presidency, and football - usefully tell us? 
After how many centuries shall we ^le permitted to regard village 
primary schools which are attended by indigenous pupils, patronised 

•The list, established by the World Bank, is based on per capita gnp, and is not 
the same as the lict of the twenty-five least-developed countries established by the 
United Nations ami based on a combination of indicators. Sec Prospects^ 
Quarterly Review of kducanon Paris: Uocscal Vol. V, No. 1, 1975,p. 46ff 5e^. 
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by indigenous pal*ents, staffed by indigengus teachers and quite fre- 
qttentlyteachinginindjgenouslanguages - as part of the fabric of local 
society and cuhure? Hardly more specific is the other oft-repeated 
criticism that education is ^dysfunctional for most types of employment 
with Vmostst^^ts^'feeling a strong ^etise of failure together with an 
alienatioirfnflh t%ir original environment' (p. 21). If this were really 
tru« it is difficult (h see how economic^nd social systems - let ajone 
educational systems ~ could possibly sirrvi\:#. This leads one to 
reflect on the.:father sad fact that identification of problems tends 
- in generatpikaHtfst in this working paper - to claim more attention 
than underst^fiding of adjustment mechanisms. Forecasts of imminent 
^collapse or 'disruptive action by alienated schooMeavers hit the head- 
lines^ But should we not stop to reflect more often that school leavers 
do adjust to the adult world ; they do find occupations, if not paidjobs :^ 
there are not ten thousand graduates and a hundred thou^anSTschool 
leavers demonstrating daily outside the parliament buildifigs. On this 
specific poirft, hopefully, the 'cohort analysis' approach tc^^^lanning 
which the Bank wishes to. develop {p. 44)-will be useful in increasing 
our understanc%g of adjustment processes. More generally, however, 
one might wish to see someone write a book tailed *How trie World 
coped with the ^\^rla Education^Crisis'. It is after all eight y^jars 
since Philip Coombs produced his in^fueI^tiaI studyf for the,^illiams- 
burg Conferei?fe: an^ the patient is still breathing. What Jia^Jpeoed?' 
Did the patient take Coombs's medicine? EHd he reveal previously 
unanalyscd recuperative powers? Was the diagnosis incomplete.? 

Policies 

The policy options pait^f the working paper - dispersed though it is 
©Oder five headiftgs-is uieful ia seUing out alternative* policy 
approaches. In this particulaf respect, the sector working paper 
represents a step forward from the Faure Report* which, for all 
its breadth of vision and eni nd^tion of excellent principles, perhaps 
did not concentrate tnough on the concrete forms that imptementatioh 
might take. ^ . / . 

^ One do^s hot Have td ac(^pt every poli6y tjajiijiril pr concl Jsion 
reached in order to profit from reading the policy notions of tl^ paper. 
Many people will find useful the outlining of alternative polii|poptions 
and alternative theories underiining them^ the discussion of the^ 
advantages of different courses of action, the challenge to traditional 
forms or organization and ways of thought. We have here a vafuable 

tCoombs, Philip H., The World Educational Crisis: A Systems Analysis. London- ' 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 

♦Faure, E. et aL Uarning to Be. Report of the International Commission on the 
Development of Educar ion, Paris: Uncsco, 1972. 
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agendaforfurtherexploration of the issuesininteraational educational 
development. ^ 

Admittedly, the agenda has its limitations. It is a banker's and not an 
educator's agenda. NS*e don't taeet giany teachers, pupils or classrooms 
in this report. There is not a great deal in it about curricular content or 
' method; but agreat deal about efficiency, inputs and outputs. Some of 
the suggestions educators might well consider sound, like the ne«d to 
spend a higher percentage of the education budget on books and 
" materials. But other parts many would think naive, such as the advo- 
cacy of larger class sizes without specifying what kind of educational 
experience learners are to have; we all know that a lecture is audible * 
by more than forty pupils but how many can be supervized doing 
practical work at one time by one teacher? There is throu^out a 
tendenc>' to regard education primarily as an instrument to provide, 
skilk needed by the economy; and to regard efficiency as being; 
Syn(jrnymous with lower financial outlays per pupil, vthe prinaple * 
enunciated at the beginning of the working paper that the. social 
' dimensions pf develo|5ment are as important as the econon^, is in 
fact giveif little practfcaKexpression in the discussion of the "content 
and style of education. 

With these 'general reservations, and a number of more specific Sfees 
it is only fair to acknowledge that there is a great deal that is useful in 
the sections on skills, equity, efficiency and planning. The emphasis on 
improved nutrition of expectant mothers and of young children, and 
the well balanced observations on the use of mass media are cases in 
point; It seems extraordinary, howf ver, that the equity section has no 
real discussion of distributional problems on the supply side, such as 
how to get goodteachers into remote areas and how to organize 
satisfactory prdfSiOn at reasonable cost for scattered populations. 

The discussion of mass participation however, gives grounds* for 
the greatest misgiving. Why so,^ when the Bank is merely making 
explicit the wisdom which is coming from all sides ~ Unesco, Unicef, 
the International Council for* Educational Development (iced),*^ 
aid agencies and development institutes? First because, as already 
indicated, this working paper d^jiot produce convincing eviderfce 
that glass particmation in the sens^ of enrol|^t in formfil^ools is 
not being gradilklly ^eved. Second, becalR although thephrase 
'mass participation' is Wing used in thi^ working paper, what is really 
indicated is 'mass exposure'. Participation is- an active concept; ex- 
posure is a passive one. What the ^^orld Bank is really suggestifig is 
that we should extend to as many people as possible what (we. believe) 
is good for them, or what the economy and society need. This is evident 
in the President of the Bank's introduction where he says that *ski!ls 
should be developed selectively in resik)nsc to specific and urgent needs, 
by training the right people for the right jobs* (p. ii) and still more 
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definitely in the advocacy of basic education whose 'objectives and 
content are functionally defineiin terms of "minimuin leamirig 
needs" of especially identified groups' (p. 30). But idenufied by whom 
is the question. And later 'the "delivery system" of basic education 
will take different forms in different countries (re-structured primary 
schook, non-formal prograiftmes or vanous combinauons of the two) 
adapted to different clienteles and to constraints upon resources. The^ 
cosu will play a predominant tole m the choice of edacational tech- 
nologies of W education programmes' (p. 30). Again hTio will 
adapTand h/io will choose? Is the whole approach to needs and rele- 
vance a truly democratic one, or is it paternalistic Vith much more con- 
cern about prescribed 'mimmum learning needs' than autonomously 
identified'maximumleamingopportunities'? . r ^ 

-me same strand of thought appears to run through much of the 
discussion about co-ordinated rural development, with its coherent 
strategy for rural educauon', 'total education delivery systems and the 
like Up to a point, what is being suggested is only comnion sense - 
eUminate duplication arid strive for co-operation between the different 
branches of government. But the idea, of a comprehensive package 
meeung alUhe needs of an area or of groups of individuals is frighten- 
ing implying as it does an omniscience and organizaeonal sophistica- 
tion which is difficult to achieve. More imporUq».t overlooks the fact 
that the best and most economical integrator is tlie individual himse f, 
who might well prefer to select from the shop shelves what he wants 
rather thanljaveapre-packed Christmas hamper. Whyshouldhehavt 

to buy turkey, mince pies, and Christmas crackers, if all he wants is 
plum pudding? Is our model of development to be based on pre- 
scription bycentralplannersorchoicebyleamers? ' 

Third, this leads on to the question whether the basic cducaUon 
programmesproposedbytheBankforthelow-incomecoimtrieswou^^^^ 

be Stable Thcee of the main features are likely to be downright 
unpopular. These are (i) some will get formal primary schoobng, but 
others 'parallel programmes'; (ii) age of entry and lengUi of study 
should be reconsidered, both for primary schools and -other parallel 
schemes - a later start for a/horter course of study is seen as a way to 
reduce costs in order to bn6aden participation in educauon ; and (ui) 
new and diverjed progrdUies a^e dftigned to take into accoun^tiie^ 
terminal character of low%els of education for the laxge majon^ 
of the participants' (p. 31). Yhe Bank foresees that patents wjl 
that tlSsis to create a dual systcm*«th a standard Pnn^«/°°1 
providing access to higher levels of flrmal education and a second ate 
parallel structure which is terminal : they will say that it offends against 
Quality bf opportunity and threatens educational quality. These views 
^e based, however, on an assumption that convenuonal pnmary 
-schooling can accommodate all children within a reasonable ume. 
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This assumption is um;ealistic for low-income countnes . . (p. 31). 

The. implicit suggestion is that 'these views' are based on^a mis- 
"calculation and will be changed when the mathematics of the situation 
is explained to parents. The theory seems to be that parents may be 
persuaded to accept the built-m discnmination and unfairness of a- 
dualistic system if it is pomted out to them, with impeccable logic, i^hat 
not ever>'one can bepn\ileged. Moreover the Bank hint^ha,t parental 
fears over equality of educational opportunity under a dualistic system 
are misplaced since *adequate methods and criteria of election can be 
designed which preserve the chances for selective educational promo- 
— tion of children and youths receiving non-formal education in propor- 
tions not too different from those in the formal pnmary cycle' (p. 34). 
This IS a far-reaching claim and sim^ the Bank does not divulge the 
formula it has in mind one is entitled to remain highly sceptical. 
Scepucism may also be an appropnate reaction to the Bank's alterna- 
tive proposal that more children should be accommodated in the early 
primary grades^by introduang a grade 4-selective examination into a 
six-year primary cycle (p. 34). * 

The bitterness of Africans in Kenya when the Beecher Commjttec 
introduced precisely this reform in 1^49 and the alarm felt by Ethiop- 
ian parents at the Setftor Review Committee prop«osals, suggest that 
these changes can only be imposed f&s was indeed done by the colonial 
government in Kenya). What is in question ^ere is not the Bank's 
mathematics, nor its logic; nor yet its intentio^^for one tnust accept 
that the suggestions are designed to produce a fairer dfstributiOn of 
educational resources. The point is that rational solutions to educa- 
tional problems must be more than purely technical and mathematical 
constructs, as the Bank itself half recognizes when it says, 'Designing 
politically feasible alternatives and preparing tecjinical solutions 
which avoid political tensions are formidable challenges fpr.Muca- 
tional planners' (p. 43). They can say that again ! ' 

Fourthly and lastly, one needs to put some ijucstions about^^he basic 
education proposals. How can a later entry age be squared with the 
need asserted by educational psychologists for children to re:^ive 
educational help and encouragement f rom the ?ery earliest years ? Hpw 
do we reconcile it with equality, for experience suggests that the *wcll- 
to-Oo' will simply increase their advan^ge injmvateTJursefy schools 
*or play groups if the age of entry to fonnil school is raised ? Are shorter 
courses really compatible with mastery and retention by the learner? 
D9 we have good evidence that non-formal Education is really cheaper 
than the rock-bottom costs of primary school in many poor countnes- 
will not some of the proposals for diversified programmes of a terminal 
nature raise costs quite considerably? Can learning groups of an 
economic size be organized especially in rural areas, if real account is 
to be taketi of multiple roles i n the community, or wiH it be necessary to 
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serve up a standard package to everybody, as in the formal school 
system? 

Oner woncfeFs indeed whether tjii^^ncentration on basic education 
^^^j^4he central issue may ^p^fepresent a piece of massive mis^ming. 
Given the Bank's current priorities it is ironical that in'the 1 96piwhe!V; 
as the statistics^ow, the developing countries were making^a massive 
effort ixvfsmdsy education , there was a distinct lack of sympathy f rom 
thejimc for what they w«re doing at the first level. It would be a pity 
fin the 1970s and 1980s the World Bank were deliberately to choose 
for itself the role of unsympathetic critic of the efforts of developing 
countries to achieve mass lower secondary education. For I would 
argue that in many developmg countries aa^s to sorae secondary' 
'schooling is going to be the key educational issue for the majority oT the 
■populatiim'^ though not perhaps for the very poorest. This is aperfectly 
natural extension and development of past trends and there are strong 
grounds for supporting such a programme. Parents understand only 
top well a basic point that does not always seem to be sufficiently 
grasped ejsewhere : which is thlt six of seven years educauon will leave 
their children high and dry at the age of twelve or thirteen, physically 
and emotionally immature and without the stamina to fulfil adult jobs 
and roles. The fifteen-year-old can survive in the adult world in a way 
that the thirteen-year-old generally cannot. This is, of course, the 
thought behind President Nyerere*s proposal fti Education for Self- 
Reliance* - taken up again in this paper by the Ban^ that primary 
school should start at age seven w later. Such a move would only be 
acceptable if it cojild be shown that the over-all lea^'ning potential of 
chilciren wouldnot suffer through alate school start, that later gradua- 
tion of those who continued through secondary and higher education 
did not unduly matter, and that it would not put poorer children at a 
grave disadvantage vis4-vis ones from more prosperous families. 

. Quite apart from this, it is {Possible that a widely avaflable jimior 
secondary st^e may help the primary school to improve quality in a. 
number of ways. The literacy acquired in the primary school needs to^ 
bt consolidated if it is to last ; better educated teachers for primary may 
be produced through this roiite; and if the first major competitive 
examination can be deferred from grade 4 to grade 9, this gi^ at 
Jeast^chancc of hberatipg the cticriculum of liie primary school from 
cxaminOTon pressures. It seems to me therefore tha^as weJl as being 
inevitable this trend hasjnany positive features. 

However, one can air^y see clearly the potential lines of criticism 
coming from two opposite directions. On the one hand expansion of 
lower secondary education will be attacked as Elitist and inegali- - 
tarian so long as somedtizens do not have primary education. The 

•Nycrerc, Julius, fducation for Self-Reliance. Dar cs Salaam, Tanzania: Govern- 
ment Printer, 197iS, pp. 14 and 24. 
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strength of this argument depends partly on the intensity of interest in 
; Si'ii f* T"^ '"^ ^^^'y and.cheaply they 

■ ^1, j ^"^y ""S^ has remarked, there 

^e<Sl.n^^S*^^^'^;''°^""°f"«*^^^"^'°P"^^"- Tuaregs into 
the desert ,n the quest for equity. • On the other s.de it wll be said that 

IL'lf "^^^^ does not produce 

s^ificslalls needed for economic developm 

■ SSiS^L °^ secondary and post-secondary levels of 

education will take a more central place in the education strategies of 
the middle -and hj§Her-mcome countries' (p. 48), but it go^ on 
mmediately t5 .nterpr^t this as meaning that 'where first-levefSici 
tion IS aJready wide y available, the development of skills to meet the 
needs of increasingly sophisticated economies will have priority' it 
seems to me mor^ than doubtful whether this last observation accura- 
tely represents the forces at work in most societies and the kind of 
education for twelve-to fifteen-year-olds that can or willTnS?^ 
provided. But however that may be. 1 Would like to enteJ a ^ronl 

I^' J'",'* °f '■'^i^^?^'. r<^^ch and experimental effort 
as seems likely to be lavished on basic education should in fact be 
devoted to the problems of devising acceptable and appropriate modS 
and contents of lower secondary education andthat the same kind of 
fangible support should be availifble for its expansion. 

The Bank's Lending Programme ' . 

Rnayy - yet inev'itably leaving m.any stones unturned - we come to 

tS?Sr ;Y ^ '° par- 

ticular, the basic education programme. On the face of it, there are few 

more milikely fields for a bank - and an external frank at that 

assist, than primary-level education, lliis wouldbe trie of any external 

bank, because the mam costs jn the first-level education are rS"en 

local costs whereas banks hke to finance imported capital goods It 

-.11 be all the more diffictJt for the Worid Bank 3bse prSeEare 

' ■ TLTT'^^^"J°' ""'■'y ^"P^^'^ bigproLt'han for a host 
of^ller dispersed ones. The scale of some of theXally.based non- 

cost of normal Benk supervision procedure?. Much more ffexibility 
1 be required as the Bank apparently recognize^Cp. andjt even ' 

In this connection, it is quite difficult to understand the Bank's- 
optimism about its lending for primary and basic education in Future 

1972-74 to 27 per cent over the period 1974-78. The mam off-setting 
•See below. Report of Proceedings, p. 85. . r 
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decline will J>e in hjgher education lending froiA.41 per certt of the total 
over the period 1972-74 to only 30 per cent in the next period. (Inciden- 
tally, It IS nowhere explained why, given the new policy, higher 
e<}ucation*s share of the lending rose from 23-per cent in 1963-71 to 
41 per cent in 1972-74 - see table 8 of the paper, p. 51.) The questions 
immediately arise - what forms can the assistance to basic and primar>' 
education take ? Secondly, can countries be found to absorbit ? 

As for the first question, it would appear that only bv counting, say, 
primary teacher training colleges and book production schemes as 
^primary education' could the target be met. Table 8 of the paper shows 
that over the period 1974-78 54 per cent of all expenditure will be 
construction and 37 per cent equipment and furniture. It is difficult to 
jRiaginehowlow-levelijistitutions operatingin the area of primary edu- 
cation could absorb \ery much of this type of input. The largest 
increases by curricula, however, are in agricultureand health, suggest^ 
• ing that building and equipment for basic training institutions could 
figure qui telargely. 

Then there is the question of findingcountnes to absorb the primary/ 
basic education airocation. The 'Bank's educational lending^in 1974 
was divided between Bank high-interest loans and ida low-interest 
credits in the ratio 1 34 1 9 - the poorest countries (Group 1 in Table 1) 
tend to receive the credits, pus was nof, of course, what th^ Bank 
imended, but was mainly due to shortage of ida funds. So, on the ' 
supply side, there is an^obvious potential constraint. On the demand 
f side, a close look at the lending over the penod 1972^74 suggests that 
very few of the poorest countries took loans for primary, or basic 
non-formal,' education. In fact, of all the projects in the period 
1972-^, I could idenuf>; only'thirteen projects which were indis^ 
, putably of.this type. Nine of these were to middle-income countries ^ 
' ' and only four (Indonesia, Tanzania, Upper Volta, Ethiopia) to very 
poor countries (Annex 5, p.69). ^ 

Which leads on to a final quesUon. How is it that the Bank reConci^ 
the precision of its lending intentions with the sovereignty of thi 
recipients ?Jias the Bank in fact-decided in advance what they will 
want ? Iti^rhaps significant that the Bank does not mention possible 
lack of interest in Bank prionties among four possible factors tending 
to limit Its ability to carry out its proposals (p. 60). It may well prove 
righu But by taking its stand on the line that *Jhe World Bank stands 
^readjcitohelp-thosetountriJ^-hichT^^anddo not like all Aeysee' " 
(p. 11) it ru^s a grave nsk of ^buying' conversions to i>s new thinking. 
The self-reliant who are making progress, who beh'eve in their o/n 
approach and want help in expanding and improving their existing 
provision may qualify less readily for help. One is reminded of Shaw's 
play Major Barbara, and of how Snobby Price 'earned' his keep at the 
Solvation Army Hostel* 
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RUMMY : Who saved you, Mr Puce? Was it Major Barbara ? 

price: No: I come heie^on my own, I'm going to be Bronterre O'Brien 

Price,, the converted painter. I know wot they like, Y\\ tell em how I 

blasphemed and gambted and wopped my poor old mother . . . 

RUMMY (shocked): Used you to beat your mother? 

price: h^pt likely. She used to t^t me. No matter: you come and listen 

to the converted pamter, and you^fi iiear h^ she was a pious' woman that 

taught me me^wayers at er knee, an how I used to come home drunk and 

drag her out o 1)ed be^ snow white airs, an lam mto er with the poker.* 

For aid doncfrs to specify a change ofjieart as 4.fioi>jiiftj|lfor support is 
a course fraught with danger botl?. for theras^l^s'anOxhe recipients - 
Snobby Price, be it'^noted, was m'serious trouble at home when his 
mother heard about his confession. • V 

T#me alone will tell. But already I believe I can hear the colun^ of 
pilgnms practising their confessions as they make^tHeir way up the 
mountain, and nervously asking eachpther whegier the definition of 
sin will still be the same when, they reach the summit^of Klpunt 
Qlvinpus, • , 



■ If 



*Shkvt. Bernard. Major Barbara. Penguin Plays ediUon- Harmonds)*^orth, 
England: Pengum Books. 1974, p 77 (Ackno\^ledgment: The Society of 
Avthofs on behalf of ihc Bernard Shaw Estate.) 
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Sector Working Paper 



John Oxenham 



The World Bank's diagnosis of the state of schools and other educa- 
tional inslititions in the developing countries is comprehensive, 
confirms and ifi places clarifies what Js kno^^^n: every component- 
. needs^to.be upgraded^ reshaped or replaced. One might have wished for 
a fuller delineation of the relationships between different kinds of 
institutions and t^e economic and political structures pf a state, but 
perhaps an unacceptable l^et of speculation would have been in- 
volved. Heiyl would like to take up af&w points. - 

The paper is to be >\elcomed cf^several counts. First among them 
is the emphasis on basic and primarjv education for all, through or 
independently of, the school, coupled with the willingness to shift 
the Rank's moii^ where its mouth is. Whatever the reasons in terms of 
human rights of humah capital, they are reinforced by one of the 
natural ironies of the interplay between school systems and labour 
markets. The irony may be stated in the form of two. hypotheses. One : 
•where schools and universities txiniput graduates at several levels each 
denoting substaqj^al differences in investment, quality and pbten^l^'" 
productivity, concern about supplies of graduates surplus to demand 
in the salaried sector will tend to focus on the highest level of surplus 
graduate. Two : the intensity of concern at any given level is inversely 
proportional to the increase of the swfplus* Where primary school and 
Iccondary school ^aduates both find ithard to get the jobs the^ want, 
(jfEcial attention will focus on the latter, even though theformer may 
be increasing at double or treble the Istter^s rate. Iii kn extreme 
case, e.g. Indonesia, when higher degrJ^graduates appear in as great 
difficulties as primary school graduates, the latter may even be 
decl^sified as 'educated unemployed'. Spreading the school in effect 
undermines the status.it confers* deprives the schooled of eli^bility to 
be tr^ted as a special group, lowers their hopes' and expectations of 
immediate jobs, makes thcit^ more willing to accept previously 
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unattractive posSibiliUes. and relieves the pressures on the ruling and 
administrative groups • 'An acceptance of these hypotheses would 
predicate a polic>' of mulUplying as speedily as possible the graduates 
ot a ower level until saturation was reached; and then proceeding 
equally rapidly vsith the nexUevel up. That such extreme funking is 
not behind the paper^ proposals, however, is shown bvits fcontinuing 
conimitmenU6 spreading the school on threelevels it oif*, albeit in 
a more even-handed fashion. Nevertheless, since the unit costs differ 
so considerably between- levels and types of schooling, the Bank's 
deasion to increase by some 250 per cent its proportional allocation 
to primary and basic educaUon (p. 51) should help first to generate 
striking growth in participation in such programmes ; and, second so 
, to overshadow numbere in the secondary and tertiary levels, as' to 
bring about a dechne in status, expectations and so en. • • 

At the same time, tfe paper is not content that universal education 
should be assumed to be attainable through the sole medium of the 
primary school. That insUtution will continue for those vsith already 
high primary enrolments. But. for those not,so far entrenched and 
VHorking-under severe financial constraints, a di venitv of institutions is 
envisaged. The paper goes so far as to suggest, in the more extreme 
* c^s- a ^sntuie for non-existent pfimar^mools" (p. 52, mv italics) 
bubsutuuon IS feasible only where the proposed subst^tu'te fulfils ■ 
satisfactenlv at least the major purposes of what is alre^y used or 
desired. The purposes of the primary school, as the psfper acknow- 
/ mdges are not merely those assigned by^the government or bv the 
" ^ M-ff '"^'"'^^ '^""^ assigned^ the families who put 

' ^'^°''^^P^P«"^(P- 21) that there IS adissonance 

^^'^ purposes of the larger government and those of the 
I rpuf* JImilies, Both parties do indeed perceive the s«hooi as a mech, 
anism for modernization But, wh^eas the one insists - and exherts - 
th^t modernization is worthwhile and necessary not merelyfor instant 
. I'te vvtth good wages and secuj-edsalaHes, but also and more so for 
varieties of self-employment; tbe other persists in behaving aylhough 
modernization is worthwhile oniy if it m^dmizes the hope of a modem 
• lite; and. fu^her. as though an> item, which might hinder such maxi- 
mization, must be excised from the process of modemizatiorf in the 
^ school* The latter's view seems so far lo hav*«vailed unwaveringly • 

Ov«f the former-s. The centHry-o^d list of afflipts to-7nake school - 
. Relevant to the needseither of the majorities of students orof the com- 
• ' ^ufwles vv-hence- tlK>- '2ameT» long and of almost unrelieved depres- 
/ ^lon. Fresh essays in Peru, Uganda-. Indonesia, Tanzania, the Philip- 
,/pines, Sri Lanka have, sofaras I know, not yet beenevaluated and their 

• ' IJnrtfc,?'"^'?"^' s'"-'"ltaneously aaxiety to get into the next level of 
educaUBn intensifies so that demand grov^^ and plac« the ruling groups under a 
difrercnt form of pr*sure - to which the>- have generally been able to capitulate 
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effects fulK explained. In other words, up to now the pnmar>' school 
had been able to meet the requirements of the nrodern sector only, i.e, 
select those proportions which cari proceed for more schoohng and 
gi\ e a basic acadenuc credential for the lowesH^try p6j|i!s o&6vage and 
salar>' employment. !t has not been able to prtpare people for non- 
modern lives 

The paper seeks for the primar> school a substitute or supplement 
which can do not merei> what the school does, but whjch can also 
succeed where the school has failed. It grants, th«-efore, that any sub-^ 
stituje must be fully competitive with the school in providing access to 
more schooling and basic equipment to ^nter the quest for modern 
jo8s.*A^equate methods andcriteria of selection can bedesign^V^hich 
preserve the chances for selective educational promotion of children 
andyouths receiv ingnon-formal basic edj^cation m proportions not too 
different from those' in th? formal pnmary circle', is the confident 
challenge the paper throws in the teeth of hjMory (p. 32). Why such 
a simple matter could not h^ve beer> settled earl>cr and enabled the 
school to be ^relevant' . is not a question the paper dj^usses. 
* More importantly, while it explicitly admitsTJfc crucial role of 
selectiw mechanisms, the paper omits. *em altogether in listing the 
i^omponents of a many-sided "effort in basic/primary education (pp. 
52-54) How shall it be decided which graduates from which compet- 
ing, differently organized forms of education mth. different content 
shall gaincntry- to higher forms? How shall employers, who presently . 
use academic performance las thfeir priiBe touchstone of the quality of 
the human capital o;i offer, be provided-with superior alternatives? 

A recent study in the Sudan b> Bikas Sanyal* showed that, of 
fiftyone employing organizations - mostof-themin t)ic public sector - 
31-5 per cent said that academic perfonnanc^ (at the university 
level. It is to be noted) corresponded highly with job performance, 
50-98 per cent said the correspondence was only moderate, and 
most of the remainder, a tiny nunority, said there was no corres- 
pondence at all. If tfie Sudanese employers are representative of 
employers around the world, the alternatives fl> academic perform- 
ance will need to be plauiible mdeed- which requirement surely 
demands an explicit and perhaps massive commitmerrt of research, 
expenmeni^l and development effort in .methods of assessment, 
^grading and credentialling. Why does the p^r acknowledge the 
need (p.'32) and yet not prov ide for it ? 
f Wble the* need for a competitive substitut^r supplement to the 
school IS clear in perhaps most courUn^aor comtiunities, ti>ere arc of 
course a few areas where the substitute need not be competitive. There 
ife communities, who may or may not have primary schools, but whof 
♦Sanyil, B C and El Sammam, A. V. Higher^£ducation and Emptoyment m the 
^-^adbTpans Imemational Institute of feducaftonnf Flaiming, 1975. 
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do not want them and do not send their children to them. If planners 
propose incorporating such people itvthe modern world in a limited* 
way, It may wfell beaa^ible to devise an mstructional unit, derived 
from'lhe content^ specific socjal and economic devdoprtfent 
plans, on the one hand, and from the life patterns of the comnumfty, 
on the other, to serve thb entire age-range of the particular comiaunity. 
But^t is only in such a circumstance that objective (a) on page 52 and 
the first paragraphon page 53 can be squared. 
*Altholigh dLjibrKompetitiye substitute for the pri(j|try school migbl^ 



be feasible is areas of low demaMfor schools, in afoB of high demand 
and inadequate supply it woulopilffeably be workable only either at 
a greater cost or at a greatly lesser effectiveness thaq the primary school 
Jtself. Even though such an institution might present itself as a custo- 
,.dial. holding centre, wjlljflg tolcare for fW,<^hild constructively untiLa 
pgmary school place becomei available the problems of acquirii^ 
^ trair;ed staff, an Adequate stafiing ratio, attra*hte equipment to 
stimulatekarning, would mo/e than likely rule it out of court. 

In any case, where demand is high, a ^mjplement", competitive or 
noncompetitive, would attj^ct mainly th^ who had either dropped 
out of the primary schotfWr who were f^gj^e reason disbarred from 
it. Its likely success in helping its learners achieve their objectives, 
would need to be carefully estimated m fhe light of experience with 
evening dasses, correspondence courses, polyvalent centres, literacy 
^programmes, rural extension courses; radio farm forums and other 
forms of extended instruction. 

In sum, while the paper is right lo stress the need for basic/primary 
educatfon, it^shoxxld ^Iso give much more emphasis to the needs 
for researCR and long-tetm experiments in "substitutes and Sup^ 
plements. ^t might have assisted- its own thinking here if it had 
. *c4tegorized Bank spending on 'outlay' not by construction, equipment 
and'technicaf assistance t>nly, but had inserted a head for research and 
expenm.ent as well)* Particularly should it attend to the issues of 
sorting,. grading and selecting, credentialling. and their effects on 
motivation and demancf. » 

The paperaccepts the three;tier structure (and therefore grading and 
--selection) ^ a permanent,,|eature of schooling. Its authority for 
this starrce is the judgineuMf Banl^; Staff Working Paper No. 169: 
'In generaK^it can be-^stated^ffiil th^e is^no conclusive evidence that 
shows one type of trainin'g to be superior to others in terms -of a 
cost-effectiveness cmj^on'. M would be fairer 1q say that this con- 
clusion, drawn as it is from a small hody of unsatisfactory literature, 
is only the plausible operational assumpticJR' on which i$ based 
continued support for,^vocational secondary and tertiajM^iicational 
institutions; for the Education Sector IVorki^lt f^dpmffycs under- 
take id keep the matter open for investiga^g, (p. 55). Nevertheless, 
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the paper does not explore a related issue, possibly more vital to 
its own objectives. Whether or not school education is as epst- 
effective as other forms of occupational training, the upp)er levels of 
school affect the lower in a way in which no form of out-of-school 
©ccupational training does. Qiiite simply, they make the chief opera; 
tional purpose of the lower level entry to the upp)er, and narrow 
curricula and activities accordingly. If, to increase productivity 
and opportunities isi to be the objej^^ of lower-leveLschooling, the 
curriculum should be sighted accordingly on productive opportunities 
beyond the school, and not distracted by the me<;hanisms which offer 
selectJro to more schooling and even more golden .opportunities. 
Henee, the point the paper should provide for is less compJ»i^^s 
of cost-effectiveness and more elucidation of indeliberate deleten^ 
effect^ on other levels of education. 

It is apposite, in connection with research and experiment, to 
touch on technical assistance; for these two areas are heavily influen- 
ced, if not dominated by expatriates, either working in a host country 
or traimngits nationals elsewhere. Indeed, among theironiesof educa- 
tion in de^loping countries is the contrast between the articulate 
depreciation of imlevant school systems imposed or imported frem 
outside and the^ominence in current educational research an^ in- 
novation of even more outsiders. Two connections might even be hyfijO' 
thesized: the larger the presence of outsiders, the larger the volume of 
effort at reform or innovation; the more numerous the innovations 
engineered by outsiders, the lower the rate of permanent adoption. 
The connections might well be the outcome of the leng-standing rule 
Jhat, where technical assistance is offered fn the form ©f an adviser/ 
consultant/trainer, the body chosen must not be a national of the host 
country. In an almost glancing phrase, the pap)er gi#es promise of 
breaching this custom and.perhaps of opening a more fruitfur phase 
of technical assistance: local experts will be utilized where possible 

(P.54): ' ■ . 

wThe phrase oc«n th^ context of secondary activities. One' would 
hope that its in||Ktretches to research ajid experiment. No one 
•would expect sudoen revolution in insights, syntheses or action. 
Nevertheless, by expanding the opportffnities an4 incentives for iocal 
persons systematically to explore how varieties of needs and drives 
might be benefited by educational institutions, the paper may assist 
the roots of reform to take a more syhstantial and enduring^iold. 
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The publication of its Education Sector Working Paper by the World 
Bank in December 1974 marked^the culmination of a series of policy 
reviews by donor agencies their programmes in education.^ Perhaps 

. the best known was the report of the prestigious Faure Commission, 
Learning to Be, done for Unesco, but the so-called *.Bellagio Con- 
ferences' on education were perhaps more influential as they in- 

- volved all of the major Western donor agencies, both public and 
private.^ A study commissioneS by the Bellagio Consortium oa the 
subject of basic education was completed just after the World Bank 
Education Sector Working Paper and reinforced the commitment 
towards basic education on the part of the donor agencies.^ The 
World Bank's reassessment of its educational policies was also 
considerably influenced ^by studies conducted for them and for 
Uniccf by the Interrtational Council for Educational Development 
(iced) under the direction of Philip H. Coombs, and should be seen in 
relation to the Bank's subsequent Rural Development Sector Policy 
Paper} us Aid commissioned several studies of non-foenal education 

' by the African- American Institute and Mickigan State University,* 
and the International Development Research Centre in Canada com- 
missioned an extensive review of education and development by 

^ RobyKjdd.* 

Despite the wide^ range of purposes and approaches, these - and 
other - studies shared to a remarkable degree common concerns about 
education and development. All of the reports were critical of the 
orientation of school systems^ around the world towards the urban, 
modem sector, despite the fact tliat the overwhelming majority, of 
people in developing countries live in rjrfd areas. While noting the 
impressive quantitative expansion o^.^lOTVQ^ school systems, the 
reports bciBOaned the lack of qualitative improvements in adopting 
systems which were inherited or lyorrowed from industrialized 
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. countries to their own needs. TTie rapidly rising costs of education, 
" r^tr ' '^'■P""'' ^"^V""^ ^ " proportion of na-Uonal budgets 
T"'T' governments could provide even 

igSi'ld ™T '^'^Snizcd by some observers by the mid- 
n!.^^ ,H , ^'^"^^"O"' employment and rural develop- 

^ ,^"w f/A*^'"'^^^^^ 1966andamuchlargerconferehceon 
Uie World Cnsism Education' heldat Williamsburg, Virginia. n 1967 

" • n!tnTrT"''°'' Z^' Philip Coombs's book 

^ The World Educational drisis was a major milestone in callmg for a 
reorientation ,n educational development. President Julius Nyerere's 
«r.t'o^ fi"^ ^d'^''''0"-for^^Self.Reliance may be of 

T^r^!?f w ^ ^^P^^^^"^^ ^ commitment on 
thj parr of a Third World government to|actually do what the out- 
■■ .siders write about.' , i w«ai mc oui 

In this paper* I will examine the World Bank's Education Sector 
forking Paper withm the framework of other recent policy papers of 
donor agencies and of some of the issues ,t raises. In this exeVcise I 
will no attempt to summarize the reports but will analyse them with 
particular concerh for their implications for the rural p^or 

As indicated above, all of the recent reviews of education and 
developmeny(ave f^used heavily on what has come to be known 
Uie equity Asue. Researchers and policymakers have increasingly 
been ^ncemed that access to educauonal opportunity is not II 
mbuted equitably throughout populations (and these inequaUties 
may be analysed by .geographic location, sei^ ethnic, rLal or ^ 

f ? °' characteristics). Furthermore, education 
may actually widen existing gaps between rural and urban areas 
and between scvria-economic groups. Until recenUy most of* the 

^oun[rt°r '"'"^'■^y '^""^ industnahzed 

SvetSn. f """ '"^ donors - researchers in 

developing countries are increasingly turning their attention to these . 

r^ni"7!l°"i^f ^y"''**' «^"0" m'thepublisbed 

»L ^."^K-^ Conferences on Education, and the refetjonship 
^.tween education and social equality was a central focus df the WiV 
^ous iLO report on Employment, Incomes and Equality in A^eX^i 
TTiese reports reflected the new perspectives on the developmS^ 
pr«:ess which replaced the gnp and other aggregate indicators of pro- . 
gress with concerns for the distribution of resources.and quality of life 
for thepoorest segments of societies, the srimrealization that even in 
countries with rapid economic growth, the lives of roughly half of 

'^f^^l,^J^ been given for this paper to appear in Teachers College 
Record, puWshcd by Teachers College, Columbia Um^ity/l^ York 
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the population were often virtually unchanged led donor agencies to 
seek t)e|ter ways of reachi ng the poof est groups. 

This reorientation of development strategy has taken place to some 
extent in most donor agencies, but it received its greatest impetus from 
the Wotld Bank whose President, Rpbert S. McNamara, drew inter- 
national attention to the issue in his address to the Governors of the 
World Bank Group in Nairobi, September 24, 1973. 

Disparities in income will simply ^iden unless action, is taken which 
^\\\ directly benefit the poorest. la my view, therefore, there is no viable 
alternative to increasing the productivity of snaall-scale agijculture if any 
significant advance i* to be made in solving the problems of absolute 
poverty in the rural areas. 

The absolute poor are not merely a ti&y minority of unfortunates - a 
miscellaneous collection of the losers \% life - a regrettable but insignificant 
exception to the rule. On the contrary, they constitute roughly 40 per cent 
of the nearly two billion individuals livmg in the developing nanons. 

Some of the absolute poor are in urban slums, but the vast bulk d'f them 
are in the rural areas. And it is there - in the countryside - that we must 
confront their poverty. . , 

The World Bank's Rural Development Sector Policy Paper published m 
February 1 975 spells out McNamara's goal in more detail, defining the 
absolute poor as those *with per capita incomes of S50 or less, plus 
others with per capita incomes that are less than one-third of the 
national average*.^^ 

Tumi ng to education, the World Bank was equally o utspoken about 
the problems stating: * ' ^ 

Education systems have been irrelevant [italics mine] to the needs of 
developing Countries during the last two decades because education 
policies were often keeping cojmiany with over-all development strategics 
which were themselves irrcfev^t. Emphasis on the development of the 
modern economic sector, providing anployment to a small and intensively 
trained elite, leads to the neglect of the 60-80 per cent of the population 
living in sectors chapactcriied by tr^tibnally lower productivity. 

The r<?port goes on to discus^ five basic issues which shaped the new 
policies : (a) the development of functionally relevant skills, integrated 
with over-all rural development strategies; (b) mass participation in 
education and. development through the integrated lise of expanded 
primary schooling and complementiry non-fohnal education pro- 
grammes; (c) greater equity through equalizing effucational oppor- 
tunities and linking these to broader social policies; (d) increasing 
efficiency by defining objectives more specifically and making 
qualitative improvements to reduce wastage; (e) improving manage- 
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ment and planning including changes in the organization and finance 
of educational systems. " 

Four premises upon which the World Bank's policies are based 
derive from the above issues : 

*(a) There should be at least a nunimum basic education for all, as 
fully and ds |oon as available resburees permi^. 
(b) Further education and training beyond the basic level should be 
provided selectively to improve, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
the knowledge and skills necessary for thej>erformance of economic, 
social and otier developmental roles. 

Xc) A national education system should be .viewed as a comprehensive 
system of learning, embracing formal, nonformal and iliformal educa- 
tion, all working with maximum possible internal and external 
efficiency. . . ^ 

(d) In the interests of both increased productivity and social equity, 
educational opportunities should be equalized as fully as possible.^* 
At first glance these recortimendatioAs, and much of the rest of the_ 
report and its companion piecesyoy other agencies, reflects the 
tendency to pontificate grand^designs and opi>ose sin . . . for example, 
premise (c) above seems to urge all things for all men as efficiently as 
possible. However, it is important not to miss the significant shift in 
priorities from high-level, secondary education and tephnic^l trainmg 
for a small elite to 'basic eSucation' for all. 
Basic Education: The World Banjk defines basic education as: 

• ... an attempt, despite severe resource constraints, to meet the needs of 
substantia! portions of the population who do not have access to even 
minimum educati5nal opportimities. It is a supplAicnt, lipt a rival, to the* 
formal education system, and is intended to provide a functional, flexible 
and lort^^cost education for those whom the formal system cannot yet 
reach or has alr^dy pass«i by. Although the pnmary cycle may be its 
principal vehicle in many countries, it differs from the conventional 
concept of 'universal primary education' in three major respects : 

(1) the objectives and content of basic education are functionally defined 
in temK of 'minimum learning needs' of especially idaitificd groups, and 
not as st^ in the educational hierarchy . . . 

(li) the 'target groups* of basic education are not necessarily school-age 
children. They may vary according to a^, and socio-economic character- 
istics . 

(iii) the 'delivery systems' of basic education will X^kfi^ differait forms in 
different countries (restructured primary schoob*»n(wi/ofmal programs, or 
various combinations of the two) adopted to the needs of differait clienteles 
and to con^amts upon resources." t 

I have quoted from the Bank's statement at some length because 
basic education^has become a conmion goal of many of the donor 
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.agenaes. As a member of the Faure Commission, editor and organiser 
of the Bellagio Conferences and^rogramme adviser in education to 
The Ford Foundation, F. Champion Ward has been in a strategic 
position to observe the recent (deliberations. In Ward's vigw the trend 
.could be summarized as 'basic education for the rural masses', 
whether the forces come 'in the.form of Freire's conscientization of. 
the Faure Commission;snnsistence on individual fulfilment through 
educauon.^or the voicing of the cause of the unbenefited millions by 
the President of the^orld Bank'.»« 

Although the term 'basic educatioS' evoked memories of Gandhi's 
plans for India and vanous policies of Unesco for fundamental 
education, mass education, community development and related 
efforts, the 1970s version took a somewhat different slant. The issufcs 
rei^eived considerable attentioii at a 'meeting of experts on the basic 
cycle of study- held at Unesco in June 1974 in which it was empha- 
sized that 'the basic cycle of educaUoo cannot be defined mainly in 
terms of duration' but must be determined" by the learning needs ' 
required for tha||jority. who will not be able to get further schooling 
and for the fortunate minocity who will, within the context of lifelong 
education.." These concepts were further refined at meetings of 
Anglophone and Francophone African educators held in Nairobi in • 
August and October 1974 under the auspices of Unesco and Unicef' 
^e report, Basic Education m Eastern Africa refers particularly to 
the Faure Report, William Piatt's paper submitted to the Bellagio 
Consortium and tte studies of the iced in defining the concept of 
basic education.'* 

Following a meeting of the- Bellagio- agency representatives at 
Stirling Forest, New York, in the Spring of 1974, Jinapala Alles of 
Unesco and Richard Sfcarpe of The Ford Foundation were com- 
missioned: '(1) to inventory theseveral Bellagio agencies' cooperation 
with developing pountries m basic education; and (2) to analyse and 
orgarase such information for review and discussion by the Bellagio 
agencies; keeping in mind that the -agencies will wish to see what 
colleaive action, if any, by some or all of the agencies-might advance 
progress in basic education.'** 

In carrying out their mission Alles and Sharpe made considerable 
efforts to consult with experts from developing countries and to 
define what the concept of basic education implies, since they 
encountered wide ranges of opinion. The resulting report is an 
extremely useful document, particularly in its summary of donor 
agenaes' poUcies and iu identification of illustrative initiatives in 
basic education in developing countries. Despite differences between 
agencies, Alles and Sharpe defined the donors' common goal for 
basic education: 'Expand and improve opportunities for the kinds of 
learning fundamental to life and work so as to meet as soon as pos- 
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sible at least the minimum needs of all/^ They went on to note that 
most donon felt that ther6 is no fixed niinimum package applicable 
to all groups but that the substance and process of basic education 
should be determined for each group, and preferably by each group 
to the degree that this is feasible. 

In addition to the World Bank's, Untsco's and the Bellagio 
Consortium's emphasis on basic education, Roby Kidd urged a 
commitment to *basic educational entitlement' for everyone and the 
^Faure Commission called for 'lifelong educauon' unrestricted by 
levels. Philip Coombs et al. defined 'minimum learning needs' to 
enable people to function in economic, social and political activities. 
The critical queston is how to identify n^^nimum learning needs fo^^ 
differ^tihdividuals or groups, Philip ,Coombs and his colleagues in 
the !i^ij^a|iaQ^l Council for Educational Development included 
TuFjOtibtf^ f^t^racy and numeracy (skill in using numbers), knowledge 
aifd skjls foWproductive activity, family planning and health, child 
care, nutrition, sanitation andrl^nowledge required for civic pafiicipa- 
tion.'« , 

In some of the most ^bitious efforts to determine how learning 
,Beeds can be identified and developed, Ji'napala Alles has identified 
four categories of 'life skills objectives', differentiated by age and 
jieeds. These'are life skills objectives: (1) for young persons in the 
home-family; fon young persons preparing for organizational- 
occupational living; (3) for adults in the home-family; (4) for adults 
involved in organizational-occupational living.^ Alles recogmsed that 
it would be unrealistic to expect all groups to achieve all desirable 
learning achievements, so he urged that^ach community (or indi- 
vidual) select only a few based on its own objectives. Alles empha- 
sized the need to identify actual "learning wants as 'seen by the 
community and the learners at a given point of time' instead of 
imputing learning needs of others. However, he recognized that 
'participation itself is costly from the point of view of time and other 
resources', so that the degree of participation will vary considerably 
due to local constraints,^ 

One of the few cases where such an effort has been tried out is in 
the Seameo Regional Centre 'for Educational Innovation and Tech- 
nology (Innotech) in Saigon. This project sef oiit to answer the 
question of what learning should take place if a child can only get 
four or five years of formal schooling. The experiment to identify 
and communicate what they called Mife-skills objectives' was tried 
out in the Philippines and the results have attracted considerable 
attention.*^ 

Although it would be unrealistic to expect the World Bank 
Education Sector Working Paper to go into the detail that Jinapala 
Alles or the Innotech study have done, the sweeping assertions of 
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what is wrong and wtet needs to done desef ve closer examination. 
Perhaps the_most objectionable aspect of the paper is the Olympian • 
tone with which the Bank condenan? the remarkable expansion of 
educational systems throughout the Third World.^^ This criticism^ 
ironic because: (a) at the secondary and higher levels, the Bank itself 
was a major source -of support for what they now consider elitist, 
urban-oriented school systems, and (b) at the primary level, where the 
Bank and other critics condemned the *!inear expansion' of *irrele- 
vant* systems the developing countries were in fact responding to the 
social and political forces that the Bank ha^ p jly recently decided are 
valid. Without denymg'the enormous difficulties in providing univer- 
sal primary education in the poorest countries, and to the poorest 
groups in m^any other countries, fiie^^orldwide pressures for expand- 
ing primary education must^ ^#^4s a response to' the equity issue 
. . . long before it was fa^^Sonable or articulated in neo-Marxian 
terminology/ , j 

Despite the fact that the World Bank makes a sh^rp distinction 
between basic education and primary education, this distinction will 
probably breakdown in practice because: (1) tnost cotmtries already 
in fact see primary education as basic education. Aj^Petdr Williams 
has pointed out, it works for most peopfle in most countries, 'despite 
the seriou* problem of the absolute poor;^ (2) basic education 
confuses two very different processes; the education of children and 
the education of adults. This may be conceptually valid, but it is 
functionally unrealistic; (3) basic education suggests a dual system in 
which most children will receive four or five years terminal schoobng 
(as opposed to terminal education) and a small minority will receive 
a form of primary education leading to further education. 

One of the primary reasons that so few efforts to adapt school 
systems to ^practical' needs of a rural vocational nature have suc- 
^ded has^beep the resistance on the part of student^; parents, 
teachers and other vested interests to accept a second-best alternative 
to t^e path of high status and high rewards. The World Bank 
Education Sector Working Paper recognized the dangers but felt that 
it might *be possible to nwriimize of even eliminate the "dualism 
conflict*' among the primary school age group by structural adjust- 
ments.*^' While ^knowledging the difficulties, however^ the World 
Bank placed the burden of proof on its critics by noting that it would 
be rmpossible for low-income countries to achieve universal primary 
education by conventional means for the foreseeable future.** 

The pedagogical issues raised by such questions indicates the Bank's 
distance from the schoolrooms in developing countries. Having, 
participated in several commissions and policy reviews, F. Champion 
Ward was well aware that such exercises become far removed from 
actual classrooms, and 4ic noted the tendency: 
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to generalize about the vasi*^d various landscape which education 
presents to the viewing eye, at a happy distance from any particular place 
where education is going on. No actual students and no real teachers 
obstruct ihc view from those heady lookouts. The masses do not speak Yfut 
au'e spoken for. The desu-ablc is all too likely to overtake the possibIA, 
proclamations to replace hypotheses, and what should be enquines to 
become crusades.* 

Many of the recommendations being made on behalf of the poor are 
extremely difficult to carry put, even with the best of intentions. The 
- non-directive^ flexible style ^f- pedagogy called for by such reformers 
as Freire, Holt, Goodman, Illich and others, \^uld place enormous 
demands upon institutions selecting and training teachers. How can 
basic educauon be equitable, efficient, participatory, functional;and 
flexible when rural schools canAot even teach reading effectively at 
present? When one reads the material of Philip Coombs or the World 
Bank's Rural Develfpment Sector Policy Paper, one is struck bj^heir 
ambitious scenario for effective rural development: 

- integrated planning and admmistration among sectors 

- a strong commitment at the national policy level 

- decentralized planmng and administration to the regional and 
local levels 

- active participation by the people concerned in the planning and 
administration 

- central coordination and leadership ^ - ^ 

- policyroriented research on the technical, economic, social ^nd' 
other characteristics 

- effective trainmg programmes, especially at the local and cli^tEKlt^.^ 
levels ' r I . r/^ /j-v / 

- effective intermediaries (marketing systems, cooperative^}:^' j 
While these factors may be vital elements m a stratej^^ rural 

'development, it is unlikely that any'one of 'them is present 't/? ^sig- 
nificant degree in the poorest parts of the poorest countries. 'And the n 
likelihood of attaining the necessary ingredients in areas of extreme 
poverty is almost inconceivable. In fact, as will be discussed bcl^, // 
the poor are poor precisely because these - and other - institutTdn? >/ 
are so weak or non-existent. Even the most basic education will 
require carefully planned materials, well trained teachers and efBcietlt 
administrators {especially if the programme is going to be as flexible, * . 
relevant and cost-effective as many advocate), and there are ilo short- j f 
cuts to achieving these goals,^in the foreseeable future. 

A particularly unrealistic statement on the way to achieve^major ''^1 T 
change-in an education system can be foui^ in the conclusion/ of thfr 
World Bank paper; * */ • J) 
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Change will normally begin thro jgh a compr£hensive study (italics mine) 
of the lector as a whole which assesses broadly the degree to v^ch the 
country s totaJ teaming system responds to its developmental objectives 
and needs.^^ ... - — j 

This macroview of the educationahscene may be valid for certain 
policy changes, but at the microlevel, where policies must be ifnple- 
. mented, it ignores the thousaids of teachers and administrators who 
cannot be chang<^ overnight by a study, no mattcf-*ow compre- 
hensive. 

In urging a shift in educational prioffties from the academic 
systems serving urban Elites to basic educaUon for the rural masses the 
World Bank was well aware that many countries would not go along 
with such recommendaUons. IpiJie field of education the question is 
whether the Elites (including vast numbers of civil servants, fanners 
\ and businessmen) would accept 'minimum basic education' for their 
children. Similarly, the implications of a shortened period of teacher 
traimng mentioned by the World Bank as a possible cost-saving do 
not concern pedagogical or technical issues so much as the political 
reality of whether a reform of this nature could be introduced given 
the size and power of teachers' assodations in most countries.** In 
fact, the failure to involve the teachers' association adequately in the 
' much-touted Education Sector Review in Ethiopia (funded in part 
by the World Bank) contributed to the subsequent instability. 

When one reads the Education Secior Working Paper along with the 
World Bank's recent policy papers on land reform and rural develop- 
ment one is very struck by the sodaUst orientation, especially when ' 
uttered by the former president of the Ford Motor Company, Robert 
McNamara. The International Herald Tribune noted: 

The World Bank, widely regarded by world radicals as a pillar of the us 
dominated capitalist world ordo", has turned to financing Africa's most 
radical socialist experiments. In Tanzania, Algeria, Somali* and Ethi- 
opia. . . . In sorpc cases the World Bank has become a crucial factor in the 
c<Hitinuing si^ihty of these sodfOiSt governments.** ' 

For the less radical co^untries; the question is to what extent the ruling 
elites will be willing to sacrifice their newly-gained wealth and power 
in favour of the rural masses *that they recently escaped from. In a 
scathiijg critique of the ilo report on Kenya, Colin Leys concludes ' 
that su6h a sacrifice on the part of the ^litc would be unthinkable." 

In conclusion then, the World Bank's Education Sector Working 
Paper must be seen in its political context as a call for radicaJ^d far- 
reaching structural reforms throughout the Third World. The Bank 
recognizes that *in some developing countries, present polides and 
institutional structures are so far from favourable to rural develop- 
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raent that a policy shift could only follow a major political change.'^ 
But, given the amount of resources that the World Bank plans to 
commit to rural development, dealing with the Bank may be like 
dealing with the godfather, who makes offers which one cannot 

refuse. ' ' j,u a 

In reviewing the donors* mterest in basic educaUon Alles ana 
Sharpe noted that *the principal interest is in extending learning 
services to those whoMve been depriYCd.'^ At our meeting at the 
Umversity of London InsUtute of Education, May 19, 1975, Hugh 
Hawes noted that 'there are limits to the extent to which it is practical 
td pursue Tuaregs, or other nomads, into the desert in the quest for 
equity', and Kenneth King remarked that the aid a^ncies recent 
concern for the absolute poor was quite parallel to the missionaries' 
earlier concerns for the untouchables, prostitutes and disabled 
persons that governments rarely provided for.^ There is a significant ^ 
distmction, of course, between assisting the absolute poor within the 
existing framework, and supporting structural changes of the social 
and political system. The Bank and other donor agencies should be 
applauded for' their increasing commitment to the rural poor, but 
they need to i;gcognize the complexity of the problems and the Lmited ^ 
role they Can pUy in dealing with them. 
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A Membrandum from Mortadella 
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H. W. R. Hawesand J. Cameron 



1 . Background 

r#) An ad hoc committee on educauonal development was convened 
-last week inJhc south-east province of the Republic. of Mortadella.* 
Its members were as follows: Mr John Alpha, Chairman Qf the 
Provincial 'Council (Convenor); Mr Christmas Beta, Supervisor of 
Schools: Mrs Maria Gamma, Representative of the Parents' Action 
Group; Ha<§i Suleiman Delta, Rq)resentative of the Association of 
Heads of Primary Schools'CSecretary). 

(b) The committee was invited by tte Minister of Educatioi^ to 
conuTOflt on the World Bank Sector Review and considrf^itow its 
f^icy would affect the development of education in the provftce. / 

(c) The committec*s complete report is tod leAgthy to be jcpr^i- 
.^uc^ l^ere and is therefore sunmian2ed. It begins with a loQg 
preamble stating the goals of location in tho province, followed by 
a statement about some of its more pressing social ^d educaticAal 
problems. A shorter section then records the committee's reacCron 
to the Sector Reviw as a whple. (It is to be remembered that the 
n^bers were ignorant both of the nature of the World Bank's Work 
and of any of its previous policy statements.) A final section gives in 
0K>re detail the committee's views on basic education as a policy 
altematK'e and minimum learning needs (pp. 28-32 of the Education 
Sector Workmg Paper). ^ 

. 2. The province's g^ls in education and 
development \ ^ 

Briefly summarized, these are : (i) more school education at all levels ; 
(ii) better school education at all levels; (iii) more local development; 

* A small independent itatc in AfrioL Populalion 3 miliiOQ. Area 2 2,000 sq. milet. 
Per capita onp us $200. Net primary e&rilineat ratio 55 i>er cent. 
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(IV) less alienation of youth. Adult education ismentionedbut not given 
hjghrpriJrity, possibly bfcaUse it appears to be interpreted as adult 
literacy The parents' action group has added a special n^)te stressing 
^ the .urgency of increasing the number of opportunities for secondary 
and higher education available to young people from the province. ^ 

3. IVfatte^s of major concern 

'The^follo\Vffigarementionc;(l: ^ ' ^ 

(aJpThe slow^spced of rural development. Dpspite official policy 

. statements, the growth of small-scale eil^rprises still appear* to be 
faster ^und Mortadella City.^he capital, than away fr^it. The 
existence of larger markets and l?etter communications are cited as 
the main reason for ftiis: Most development projects in rural areas are 
sponsored only by government and at i^ast onf Aased to function 
once apvemment help was withdrawn. , . \ ' ' ^ 
•: (b) The continued drift of young peaple f^afds the town. Despite 
^^alctocera^imensive^opagaRdaMe power ofTural areas^to 
hold youth is weakening. Youth complain thalJfufal areas are boring 
and the attitudes of the older ^inople in them are repressive. The more 
schij^mg Jbey have,. the louder they comptain. 
^•<c) The decline in *moral stand«rds\amohg the co/nmunity at large 

o and%e yourig peopfe in particular. The influence of the family and 
of organized religion is said to be^weakening . . . traditional customs 
are less observed, ^nd traditional crafts are declining despite 4ttempts 
by the Cottage Industries Board to itvivc them. 

(d) The disastrous etfects of inflation. In partMlars'it has been' < 
noted that thScosUof schobi buildings and equipmcBthavctflwc than 
doubled during the last twelve months. Although financial allocations 
have apparently increased, in real terms they hav^ decreased with a 
m^ni decline in the standards of both buildings and equipment 
S«hools are not so well built. Children, have fewbr books. 

(e) The long-term lack dfcuccess of liiracy progranmles for adults ' 
Attendances begin weir but fall tflF. At the beginning there is a 
tendency fd inflate numbep for statistical pufposes apd, sadly there 
i^a-rapifi faUing^ff-'latcr m actual literacy. There is little to read in 
i;ural areas.'Transistor r^4ios, however, arc very common and people 
are content to hear on i^m about the evcnts'they cannot read about ' 

(0 Fallmg standards in scJBbls. Children, it is claimed, do not 
learn reading, writing and nun^ber as well as they used to nor iiortftey 
know as much. Tlie lower status and morale of teachers is blamed 
Enrolments have doubled in the last .deca^lc but so has wastage A 
detajlcdxeijoBior! this has alj-eady been submitted by the Association 
of Heads of Schools. It notes that two complete changes in the syj- 
la^ have taken pla<^in the last ten years; that the retraining of 
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t^hers lags far behitKl what is required to implement thefe changes; 
that there are exhortatiops ta,'empiay nfodern approaches', Jo teach 
'skills and attitudes rather ttea facts*, to *make education relevajit 
to the environmenP, butthat remarkably little pracUcal advice is ever 
given on how to ^o so; that the policy-makers in the Mortadella 
Ministry and those wlio advisethem are misinformed about the actual 
situauon^exisjir^ ii? the schools of th^ province, particularly in regard 
to*w4ce', the provision of equy)menl and the training and com- 
petence of the teachers. 

4. General Comments on the Sector Review 

The- co»mittec notEs with appro^al the WorTd Bank^s <wicernfor 
education in developing countries, and endorses the principle of equity. 
It considers tot the Southeast province might.benefit more than it 
has doTiejn the past if ^'t received outside aid. Previously, the benefits * 
from aid were enjoyed mafnly by those living in and near the capital. 

_1 Memfeers were far Jess complimentary about thejoneof the report^ 
In the words of Chrisimas Beta (an older man) : it sounds very much 
like our District Commissioners talking . . . they always knew what 

^ was^good for »s, asnd we wer? never allowed to join their clubs/ 
There was scepticism, too, about the global view the World Bank 

•taices^ofhianyoftheprobtemsandtheblanjcet solt^bns it proposes. 

»The committee feels that despite Us disclaimers, the World Bank 

^h^shes the belief that the future supcess of its ^kcies throughout 
the developing vlorld is self-evident. Yet there are many instanced 

' where these policies' do not make sense in the south-east province.-* 
The committee is in some doubt about .the effect of the aid provided 
for basic e4ucation. Thj? figure of Sl,058-7m over a ten-year penod 
seems a lorbf/noneybut as'the chairman,ian economies graduate, 
points out, when^spread o^r the developing >»^d it is in fact very 

^ tiny The direct financial impact Oft prinmry basic cycles of education 
would therefbrflt be minimal. Even when aid from larger agenaes 
such as UnesCo apd Unicef is included the amount available is still 
inadequate. Is^therc a real 4anger that such aid would mainly be used 
to 'start policies and projects which would later run inta trouble 
through lack of support? • ' 

5. Specific Observations 

-^The cpmmittec examines irUpP^ ^^^^^^ proposals contained^ in 
pages 27-35 of the Educat4$Sector Working Paper. The following 
points are made: ^ ^ 

♦For example,' there arc sixteen 'mmher tongijfs^ in the province. To educate 
children or adulu in these would be a recipe for political fra«nc»entation and 
,j^economic inefficiency (p. 31, vi). 
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(a) While fully appreciating the dilemmas facing policy-makers, e.g. 
the lack of money and the demands of equity, the committee records 
that 'the people of the south-east province wHl never wilbrtgly agree 
to a reduction in length of the pre^nt first cycle of education'. How- 
ever, if It could be clearly demonstrated that more children could be 
sent to school for the same amount T)f mon^^ the use of double 
shifts or, in certain cases, alternative days schooling might be 
acceptable. 

(b) Alternative shortened courses for older children are considered 
worthy of support provided; -(i) they are in addition to, rather than 
instead of, normal primary school courses; (ii) a proportion of those 
who complete tiiem are able to proceed further. Alternative basic 
education courses aimed merely at satisfying 'minimum learning 
needs' for 'participation m economic, social and political activities' 
do not find favour.* 

(c) Little enthusiasm is evinced, by the Committee for thrproposals 
to incrpa<^* prpvisinn fof aHnlt functional literacy^ esp^ialjy if it 
involves a reduction in the provision of primary schoolir|if The people 
of the south-east province are prepared to nfake s^jjjgces to send 
their children to school - generally on the groundp(gt they wish 
them to have opportunities which they, the parent^, have missed. They 
think iLessential t^t the new generation should learn to read and 
write. The parents opposed to schooling are, now a minonty and 
already* in some areas, to keep children away from schoql is begin- 
ning to earn^cominumty disapproviil. No such feeling^xisls about 
adults being,able to read and write. It is difficult to conviaie many 
of them that learning to do so is worth the investment of tMeir time 
and energy. A great numter.of them do not regard literacy as being 
'functionar. , ^ ; * ^ * j " 

(d) As for thp content of the basic cycle of education there is 
considerable support for re-examining what schooh^acH, by 
identifying essential learning needs, Both^as parents as educa- 
tionists, the members of the committee agree that the essential task of 
the primary school is to enable children to go on learning either in 
school or out of it. However, they all share doubts as to whether 
some of the new syllabus changes as thex have been interpreted by the 
teachers in the schools have contributed to this end. A wiser course 
might be to i^p<ttify certain areas (notably the three R's and health 
education) and see that they are taught well. Additions could be 
made later only by teachers <:»mpetent to do so. » , 

* Editor i note It should bc-notcd tlwf a.hcalthy apprenticeship syst^ cxjsts in 
aipnculiurc,'tnarkets, dnd garages 4I] over MortadcllarT^^ opportunktes are not 
discussed b> the committee because they do not consider tlJem be be 'ediKational*, 
nor are extension schema in agriculture and hcaJth. In this r^ipoct the attttu<tes 
of the committee seem to coinadc with those of the World Bank, 
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(e) The committee is unhappy about programmes 'designed to take 
into account the terminal character of lower levels of education for 
the large majority oQparticipants'. Surely, the skills needed at these 
levels enable -or should enable - children to continue learning in 
school as well as outside it Surely, no four-yeaF basic programroe 
should be look^ upon as 'terminal education'.* The very word 
'basic^urely implies^ basis for continuing one's educational pro- 
gress. New approached to th? ^employment ^and deployment of 
teachers; new styles of leamilig and teaching and the use of the 
media can all prbfilably considered in the south-east province 

♦ provided they r^lly lead to incr^ed efficiency}:,, Mr Beta and Hadji * 
Delta express soim scepticism on thirT'oe often in toeirp^tperience 
hasty innovations have led to increased w^k for the t^^iers at extra 
cost with little observable insproveiilent. ' 41 

(0 '^lle same fw5 coqimittfee memWlfs also reiterate* 4hat unless 
more specific help is provided for teat^ers in the schools towards 
realizing the goals which the report so confidently, but so generally, 
ad¥^tes, oi>ly'Bewildermeat will fojlpw. To achieve 'knowledge and 
skills for productive activity' or to generate 'a systematic effort to VinUt 
^educatipn^and work' requires.4 great dear of research and careful 

' impleirentation, as does the wholesale restrudturi^ of the primary 
school curnfulum around minimum learping needs. 
^ (g) The conunittee be.lieves lhat the li^ of Kprarac teachers, • 
village priests and othe^ religious l^ers to promote the spiritual 

. welj-being of their^pils and to fortn linlcs witR the community is . 
essential to soiihd conununity eduftition, but docs not ^ how they 
c^ poss^y 'provide basic educaiion'. They are completely unsuitcd 
both by tradition, training and status fof suctf 4 rde. Haciji E)elU, 

' who as a Muslim has visited scores of Koranic schdbls, not pnly in 

^ Mortadeltd but elsewhere in Africa, wgpders whether any njembers of 
theWorkl Bank team h^ve ever been inside one. . 

(h) The co^miittce notes with ama^ment the 'reference to the " 
pra^^ fdfentifying aa. >|M)uitabIy sefected group'^at the CQd of * 
/our years of basic education. They speculate on how ftns is to be 
done and what it( would provoke in the community, if it v^ere dc^l 
They agree thaf >^e working paper blandly and wrongly assumes 
that'iti^an'be done both fairly artd c&ily. 

6. Postscript 

* * * '» 

The committee's report fs how being stud^ by senior Ministry of ' < 
Edy<iation officials along with the reports on the^^orking paper from 
the 'othpr-p^vinccs. lT|dications are that there is a large mc^gurc of 
agreement among them. * 

*p. 31 ; L«arn^ /0 Be is roeiibooed teo tinfKi later. 
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World Trends in Education 



Lionel Elvtn 



QuantitativeExpansion : The Facts 

Let us look firstf at thfe record of quantitative expansion in the years 
since the last worlrf war. The Faure Report* notes that in the eight 
years between 1960 and 1968 the total number of children attending 
school rose from about 325 to about 460 nullion, an increase of more 
than 40 per cent. This was above the rate of increase of the school- 
age population and df ihp world population over that period. But 
the number of children }^i^n the ages of five and fourteen yvho 
were unable to attend school increased, over the same period, by 
17 millions. Well, the layman might ask, are w^rinning or losing? 
The answer is that ibprt was as increase in the percentage of 
diildren going to school, ^ut the percentage was out of an jtKreasing 
total, so that the actual numbers of those not at scfiool also grew 
larger. , 

^ The same story has to be told about adult illiteracy. The percentage 
of thfe world's population that is literate has been growing. The per- 
centage o^illitcrates drppped from 44 to 34. But because the world 
population over the age of fifteen increased from nearly 1600 to nearly 
2300 millions the aciual nuihber of illiterates increased from 700 tb 
.783 milUons (exact figures of course depend on how one defines 
literacy, but the trend is, unfortunately, clear). The moral of this is 
that we ar^ losing the educational race at a somewhat d«teasing 
rate, but we are losing it more and more every year because of the 
growth of population. I could wish that the report had ranwned this 
hobe, whatevcfr tbt Vatican thought It is crucial- Those who oppose 
fainily planning on principle - that is to say, without admitting that 

*An edt^ versiiHi <rf^ paper c» the Faure Report. A summa^ of it has abo 
been puMkhed in Education News, CaobOTt, Auttralia; 1975. 
*Faure, et a!.. Leaning to Be: The Report of thfJmemationai Coffwtissfon on 
the Derehpfrtent ofE/btc^km, Pari*: Uoeaco 1971 
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we should ever check population growth deliberately with the only 
kind of method that will work - wiH h^ve a very heavy burden on 
thejf consciences when at last tbey come to admit the truth as 
they will. 

Despite this drag on all our hop^the figures of this-^ducational 
expansion bear witness to a trem^dous effort, ^e^pecially by the 
poorcf-countries. This can also be seen by th^fact that the perceritage 
of the world's total gross nauonal products spent on education rose in 
' these eight years from 3-02 to 4-24, a rate of increase greater than 
the rate of increase of the gnps themselves. 

Now let us stand back from the figures for a moment and ksk to 
what this marked drive for quantitative expansion may be ascribed. 
I see three main explanations. 

Quantitative Expansion : The Underlying^ 
jCa^uses . jl_ 

(i) Edocatioii as a Hmnan Right 

In the years sirice the last war, and for the first time in human history. 
It has been officially affirmed and everywhere agreed that education is 
a human right. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
a quarter of a century ago by the member states of the United 
Nations, said so? And it is said that thi's right, like the others enu- 
merated, was to be recognized without discrimination in terms of ' 
t^ce, religion or sexJ Now this was a Decfaration, not a Co\enant 
^ With binding force«:^nd it was a cenfu^ document in manv^ays - 
But it declared what people felt. ' ' 

The Prime Jviinister of Jam^ca, Mr Michael Manley, made an 
mteresting point about the tinung of this demand when he opened the 
sixth Co'mmonwealth Education Conference at Kingston in June 
1975. He noted that the older industrial ifetions had needed only 
partial literacy to move into the industrial era and could have the 
benefit of new wealth before political democracy came with its 
pressure for universal education. The new countries of the Third 
World^ did not have such an option. They could not wait until 
economic development had enabled them to afford a full system of 
public education. Everyone had the vote now, and they wanted 
education for therr children, now. This confronted the countries of 
tfw Third World with a great dilemma. 

Dr Philip Coombs, the author of The World Educational' Crisis, 
has pointed out, further, that the demand for more education is 
self-generating. If you have general primary education, a h^gh prop^or- 
tion of those completing it will want secondary educaUbn too and 
the more who complete that the more young people will be knocking 
on the doors of the university. 
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(li) Edocatum as Investinent 

The second expiration of the drive to the quantitative expansion of 
education of our times is the realization that' without education a 
country cannot move forward to a modem econoniy arid a reasonable 
standard of life for its people. Now the story of the relationship 
between the educationists and the economists in recent years is 
interesting and even at times amuimg. At first the educationists were 
delighted to find that the economists seemed to be their allies. They 
had supposed them to be the aUies of their natural enemies, the 
Ministers of Finance! But before long the education people w^ere 
getting apprehensive about this new alliance. Some economists began 
to question whether education could be regarded as an investment, 
except metaphorically. Rates of return on the supposed investment, 
whether individual or social, proved difficult to measure. The share of 
education in the 'residual, factor' (the input other than natural _re- 

7^ £Our(^_and physical mves^^ not be isolated. Yet what has 

remaiijed from these debatAi has been an uncontested and newly- 
emphasized general relationship between the level of education and 
the level of econonuc developmerfl. ^ 

One by-produci of this alliance with the economists, coupled with 
the necessity of planning when resources were scarce, was the 
vogue for manpower planning in relation to education. In many 
countnes there was serious dislocation between the kind of education 
and training given and the opportunities and the needs of the coilntry 
in. kinds o/employTnjjnt. Could we forecast the needs of the economy 
Jor tiaiaed manpower in a variety of en^oym&its and relatelk^s^jacic 
to the kinds of education and trahiing that were given ? I sympathised 
very much with this hope at first, for educated unemployment meant 
not only personal frustration but national waste. But 1 never under- 
stood how it could apply widely to education^-as distinct from train- 
ing, for the majonty of children were' in primary school, ^here surely 
premature specialization would be out of the question. At most there 
could be very general orientation, for instance towards rural rather 
than 'mdustrial life. But the manpower planners were much more 
optimistic than that. I once hgard an offiaal of the International 
Labour Office say to a training seminar for young planners that if 
you were conservative you would try to forecast demands for man- 
power only for three hundred different occupations and for only ten 
yckrs ahead. Such is the simple faith of the planner! And great as is 
my admir^tfcn for Lord Ashby, 1 must say that the famous report 
on the planning of education in Nigeria in relation to manpower 
needs, in which he let Professor Harbison run awty with him, is the 
tombstone of this hope rather than^ils living memorial. 
In the countries of t^e Tfiird World there are now considerably 

. more people with the skills involved in educational and in general plan- 
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ning.'^ ut the planner seen more and more, not as a separate kind of 
person who draws up a blueprint and catches the next plane home, but 
as the continuing administrator himself or as a technician, s^y in 
statistics, who works to him. Plahning itself is now seen more as a 
continuing process in an understood social ar^ political context, not 
as an exercise done once and for all and left on some one else's desk. 

As to the relations between general and educational planning, one 
new emphasis deserves remark. Until recently it was always education 
that had to fit in to what the economists in their wisdom decreed. 
Now Dr Coombs himself is saying that if- there is a disharmony 
between the economy and the educational system it could be the 
economic policy thai is at fault. This is timely and fits in well with the 
insistence of people like Dr Schumacher that it is folly to encourage 
countries where everything is in short supply except labour, to go in 
for capital-intensive works employing fewjpcqple. T he po int was 
taken by Mr Manley of Jamaica in the speech to which I have 
referred. He said that if a country like Jamaica wanted a new main 
road you would think of getting a lot of labour-saving tractors. But 
they would have to be imported and ypu were short of foreign 
exchange. Their use would leave many young men out-of-school also 
out of work. Then should you go back to picks and shovels? And 
why not tooth-picks, as I once heard someone derisively suggest? 
Of course that would be absurd. But, Mr Manley said, you had got to 
work out a middle strategy, realising that your road-building was not 
merely an economic activity but a social on^ as well. When we have 
spoksLO^of 'development' ja these last^ears we have often thought only, 
of economic development. Social development is at least as important.' 

Let me sum up what 1 h^ve been saying under this heading. A 
counir> must know in what general economic, social and political 
direction it wants to go before the teachers and educational adminis- ^ 
trators can be expected to fit in rationally to the national life. The 
short- view advice of the more nai\ejeconomjst must be tested and if 
necessary resisted. It*is, for instance, Professor Mark31aug, himself 
an economists who has warned such people that rapid technological 
change may well calf for longer general education rather than early 
specialization in processes that will be superseded in a few years. 
Planning, either in general or within education itself, should be done 
with more *broad undferstandpng of the different needs of different 
societies, .and with less doctrinaire precision. Then, I think, thif 
faltering marriage between the educationists and the economists 
could be j>aiched up. As indeed it must be. 

(iii) Edocadoo'^as an IntegratiDg Feme 

The third explanation of the drive for education in the newly- 
independent* countries has been the desire to give their peoples a 
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sense of corporate imity>When Fichte urged that education could do 
thk for Germany after the defeat at Jena he appealed to what he 
believed to exist already, a German nation, although politically 
Germany was divided up into all sorts of states and duchies. Many of 
the new natioas. especially iniAfrica, have had to create their sense of 
Tiational unity for ^y were a mere juxtaposition of tribes around 
which colonial powers had/irawn a line on the m^. In some newly- 
indepenilent countries, like^ India, there was indeed/a prior sense of 
national unity, but till then iinreflected in their school system. The 
Communist countries, from the Soviet Union to Cuba and^Chrai, ' 
have well understood the importance of education in building their ^ 
regimes into the co^saousness of their future citizen^. Now, with. their 
requirements for a period of community service associated with 
second ary and higher education, countries lik e India and Ghana are _ 
trying to achieve the same ends with non-totalitarian methods. 

The Global Chaflenge 

These, then, are the ^explanations I would give for the astonishing*- 
growth of education in quantity in these post-war years. But how 
fat has that expansion really gone in relation to needs and demands? 
We must now look at the comparison between what lias been done 
and the targets the worid has set itself, and ask why there is still such 
a gap. Only so can we get better guidelines for the future. 

Some fifteen years ago Unesco called conf^ences in the main 
under-educated regions of tjie world to ^t targets for the provision 
of more schooling and the eliminatioa of illiteracy. The target date 
was 1980, and we. are nearly there. The delegate^ from the countries 
of Asia met alUCarachi toward the end of 1955 , and in 1965 they 
met in Bangkok to review results so far. They 4ound that in seven 
countries with 14 per cent of the total population first leverenrolment 
-had reached 89 per cent; in eight countries representing 84 per cent of 
the population (the main block) it had reached 54 per cent; and in 
three countries represenUng 3 per cent of the population it was stjll 
as low as 18 per cent. The proportion of each cohort enrolled was at 
its ma^mum at the ages of seven and eight (^t over 70 per cent), 
a little more than half at the age of ten, and just over a quarter by the 
age of fourteen. Holding power was obviously ^eak, and wastage 
high. The report from ihB regional office to whjch I referred says 
(with, it would seem, the cjecade 1960-7Qjn mind) that in the ag^ 
group 5-14 139 million children were in school and almost as many, 
135 million, not in school. ( 

Mr Najman* makes a similar comparison for the countries of 
Africa north of thc^Zanibezi and south of the Sahara, The Addis 
•Nzgman, Dra^ljub, Education in Africa: tVhat Ntxl?'?m; Deux Millc, 1972 
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■ Ababa Conferente set tht targets in 1961. By 1980 there was to be 
universal free primary educauon, secondary education for 30 per cent 
of those completing primary school, and higher education for 20 per 
cent of those completing secondary school. The Ministers of Educa- 
tion met in Nairobi in 1968 to review progress, ♦They fovmd Uiat 71 
percentof the young people reachingthe age of fifteen inl969 would 
be illiterates. Even if the targets for cutting down wastage by then 
had been reached, the figure would still be 54 per cent. Mr Najman 
conclud.es that the primar>* schools are losing the battle against 
illiteracy in this part of the world 

The Faure Report refers only briefly and without much analysis to 
these regional revievvs, but it does give i^o global estimates. It says » 
that on current^rends the number of ouldren between fi\e and 
fourteen not attending school m 1980 will be approximately 230 
million (for rough comparison we may note that the total ntober in 
all educational institutions is giveo by the report as 650 millions^at 
present). There will be at least 820^ million illiterates in the world in 
1980 and a world proportion of adult illiterates of 29 per cent. This 

'will be more than thirty years after the Universal Ekclaration of 
Human Rights. 

Mr Najman cites Ethiopia as an especially 'sad case, a country 
(though he could not say so) where international aid has run into the 
sand because of the natuit of the regime ; now, one would like to hope, 
significantly changed. Ethiopia's pfimary enrolments over the decade 
1960-71 did increase by 130 per cept and its secondary enrolments by 
800 per cent ; but starUng from a very low base. Against its short-term 
target of 71 per cent primafr>' enrolment by 1971 h could show an 
actual enrolment by 1968 of only 5-5 per cent. In secondary enrolment . 
the target had been set at 15 per cent by \9)\. The reality iy 1968 
was 3*7 per cent. a 

These meagre results ^ve cost a great' deal in terjns of national ^ 
budgets and gnps. Mr Najman takes the case of Upper Volta and 
• quotfes one of its educationists, Mr Joseph Ki-Zorbo. He says: *More 
than 1-5 million dollars of a 10 million dollars budget is sperit on 
education, 17 to 18 per cent of its budget and 5 per cenLof the gnp. 
And to what end ? To educate 9 to 1 0 per cent of the schoR-age popu- 
lation. In other words, to educate all the children of Upper Volta, it ^ 

/would be necessary to increase the national budget one and a half 
tiroes' (and to spend the whole of this inflate budget on education). 
How can such a policy possibly be defended ? . 

^ bifferentiated Approach to Reform 

So let us introduce ^ome discriminations mto M, Faure's facile 
universalism. Of countn^ like Upper Volta one is compelled to say: 
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they just catft do it at all, on the p^escnVbasis. But riot all countries 
are in this positron. We must ask therefore of which countries it js * 
painfully trae that their edU'dationai systems .must indeed be re- 
thought In -Iheir entirety*. To which countries on the othej hand 
does this financial imperative not apply, thus leaving them free to 
consider serixnisly whether turning everything insi^ out might not 
mean the t&owing away of advantages-ihat they have gradually 
gamed? ' -i 

No spokesman for a social service v/Ul ever get all the funds he 
would like. But I decline to believe that countnes like the UnitSl 
Stated, the Sovief^Union, Japan, the United Kingdom ^and others 
cannot, if they wish, find very large sums for education. What matters 
JS their sense of priorities, even aparf from the huge sums-^pent on 
armaments/ Jf Britain and France chpose to spend huge sums on- 
ConcorSe (which has already cost Britain sfxty tnnes as much as the" 
annual cost of the Open University, itself one of our most expensive 
educational ventures) then that must be assumed to be what Britain 
prefers, crazy though it may seem, and of course is. There cannot but 
be less for other purposes. But by and large, and of course within 
general hmijs» proposals for change in the educational system in the 
wealthier countries can be considered on their educational merits. 
Such countries do not need, either for financial or educational 
reasons^ to re-think their educational systems in their entirety. They 
need to adapt progressively, and within reason they can afford what 
that will cost. ' 

We have looked at the Third World, We have locked at the Firsts 
World. What has happened to the Second? Presumably this phrase 
brigin^y referred to the Conmiunist bloc. But there is no Communist 
bloc now, and we are supposed to be in the days of detente. The term, 
Ae Secondly orld, might usefully be revived to cover the considerable 
number of countries that are not really in either the First or the Third : 
countries like Spain, Portugal and Greece in Europe, Brazil in Latin 
America, Singapore m Asia, apd quite a few others. The Arab states 
that are now oil-rich, and Egypt which is not, should probably f ome 
into this category too. Now, are these countries forced by the kind of 
argument that is imperative for Upper Volta t(? re-plan their educa- 
tional systems completely? They may well need to re-fashion some 
things, on both educational and financial grounds. They may have 
,to forgo some things the really affluent countries have. But they are 
very near to Professor Rostow's economic ^take-off point', and I 
don*t think they need be^ considered near to the Upper Volta class 
at all. 

This brings us back to the countries wliere the great difficulties 
are. They include such countries as India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
and between them the> contain a high proportion of the inhabitants 
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of the worlds China, too, might be fought of as in this group; but 
it is already taking extremely non-tfkditional measures to deal with 
its situation. ^ 

Voiuntaryand Involuntary Educational Change 

Here, however, a distinction must be introduced. If for the sort of 
reason I'have gi\en a clean break has to be made anyway, an mtusual 
opportunity occurs to overcome educational ^-esi stances to necessary 
change. If ^decisive move away from unsuitable curricxila is desirable, 
if schools ought to be brought into more living relationship with the 
community, if the values of teachers hitherto concerned only with 
educating an elite are to be modified, then here is the great chance to 
do i t almost at one sweep . Thi s is clearly w hat is happening China 
and under another code, so to speak, m Tanzania. But to change 
became you have to 4o so is still one thing; to change because you 
would in any case wish to do so is another. ' ^ 

At the Commonwealth Educational Conference in Jamaica there 
w^considerable discussion of the virtues of^manual work as part of 
the experience of schoolchildren. The delegate from Botswana 
reported, clearly feeling he was fitting into the mood of the meetihg^^ 
that ir>that country now children had one day a week at school and 
four days of work, ^iow, was that becau^ no more school attendance 
could be forded, or^because the new system was good in itself? 
Surely, ifmust haye been the former. In countries where there has 
been contempt for manual work, as in pre-Communist China or, I 
am afraid, in India still, shock tactics may be justified; but not, if one 
could possibly help it, to the Botswana extreme. Because of this zeal 
of some would-be reformers to'^lhrow away too much, and not to 
distinguish bet^veen necessity und desirability, some; eflucationists 
are more war>' of change in general than they probably ought to be. 
Nor should we forget the changes that have been rnade wiU^t re- 

-thinking systems of education in their entirety. Only a couple of 
decades ago in some countries of the Arab world there was strong 
hostility to the education of girls (in Saudi Arabia, for instance, 
though very much less in Egypt). The transformation in Saudi Arabia 
now is said ta be remarkable. In the Asian region the proportion of 

' girls in primary schools in 1960 was 37 per cent, rather than the ideal 
50. It is now 40 per cent and the movement is steadily forward. 

Again, in the revision of curricula there has been change in nearly 
every country of the world. As the delegate of an African country said 
at theM972 session of the General Conference of Uncsco, if some 
newly-independent cpuntries at first retained the colonial curricula 
and awards that was because, though these were in many ways 
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unsuitable, they offered certam guarantees of standards and wide 
acceptability. And new curricula and textbook^ could not be pro- 
duced over-night. But now things are changing, steadily and gradu- 
ally. Some countries - Malaysia, for instance — have sef^up govern- 
ment publishing houses for the production* of their owft textbdoks 
and school matenais. This progress should not be brushed aside. 
It does remain trye, hoy^ever, that in some countries something much 
more radical is needed - - • 

Supply and Pay of Teachers : Alternatives 

In the provision of well-educated and well-trained teadjers the 
countries of the IhirdWofTdfece a most difficult problem. Hie Faure 
Report says thai on I he^lvhole enough teachers have been foundTo 
match expansion. But the Bangkok Report on Asia, perhaps probing 
a little more deepiy, says that in th^t region the supply of teachers has 
not kept up with the growth in enrolments. The staff-pupil ratio has 
fallen from 1 :38 to 1 '40. (The Karachi Plan said it should be 1 :35.) 
ft the Third World generally teachers have inaVquate education and 
either poor training or none. Mr Najman says tnat 50 p)er cent of the 
teachers in Middle Africa are under-qualified or not qualified at all. 

Ought one to make teaching more attractive by raising salaries? 
One of the working groups at the Jamaica Conference recommended 
this. Yet the truth is that relatively, in relation ^to the average re- 
munerations-teachers are better, not worse off, in the poorer countries; 
and relativities cannot be ignored. And the proportion of the educa- 
tional budget that goes on salaries is so high that a small increase per 
head turns into a colossal total salary bill. Mr Najmian says that in 
some African countries the proportion of the budget for schools that 
goes on teachers* salaries is as high as 95 per cent, much'higher than 
in tlje more^fHuentXountries. ^ 

What can be done? Some people have clutched at the hop>e that 
teaching by television v^ouldJ^ring a large saving o^i teachers' salaries. 
I agree with Professor Vaizey that although television programmes 
may enhance the quality of teaching yet it is virtually certain that 
there will not l^e a. net saving on teachers* salaries. The American 
experiment in teaching by television in American\Samoa cost huge 
sums of money. Professor Wilbur Schramm, whb was intimately 
involved, told me fMkly that the cost was such that np lessons could 
be drawn from it for a country without such millions of Congress 
dollars behind it. But lessons can be drawn. The experiment, started 
ten years ago, has been a disaster. The Governor of American Samoa 
says It has failed. Those who started it were so confidant that the 
teacher could be superseded that they Closed the teacheiV colleges. 
They thought they could do it instead b^ sitting^ldren, Icinging to 
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be active, in front of the infiexit)kl>0A all da>. In the last two years 
the Depaitinent of EducatiQflf:^hose officials re^gnize what a failure 
it has been, are back-pjei^nng hard. But they ha\en*t got the teachers 
who could havrf trained all those years. The Americans have • ^ 
discover^ whaf anyone not as aaive aj the authors of our report.^ 
could have told them, that the use ofrrealjy suitable television pro- 
grammes can bean aid to the teacher ^and the best of such ppogramaies 
are \ery govi, though not adapted to every culture) but cannot be a 
subslrfufe for the* teacher and will jiot sav^ihe budget money. The 
'other large^ale experiiDfioi^s been in the Ivory Coast, but that is 
recertt'When.I askedJhe^Mjnister who la unched it, M. Amin'Tanoh , ^ 
if he would v^rite ^n evaluative acqjunt of .it for a s ene^ ot niono^^ ^ - 
fflap Al was g dkffl f he ag ice d in piincip te^Ilaid~wrsely that it was 



ieo earW to ^o so yet. But the Faure Repoft.does refer to it and 
counts evidence an estimate (not a result) that the Ivorv' Coast 
could save i^ioney on it irHrop-outs were reduced. But what is the / 
justification for supposing thit the xeduction of drop-'outs will ftsult 
from install^ television?'And win' include this savingjfitprove 
be X)ne, on the other side of the acJcolfiU' '« ^ <rt"k.flt1?froutor 
bot^f The fact is tjiat the one large-scale expfnnient w^ have as 
evidence tells decisivel^agamst the injudicfous over-reliance on 
innructioTffey television and similar 'technology' (as they would call • 
>, it) that the j^uK Report sh6ws. 

Another sfiggestidn about the remuneration of teachte, made by 
Mr Naj^ian^is not course entirely novel, but has not oben much 
takea up. I ^rst^ hear^ it twenty years ago from Mr Sharif, t^epr 
Adviser on EducatiOji U) the Government of Pakistan and alre^y 
convinced that Third World countries could not finance edu^ration 
just innhe Western style. Najman suggests that teaehers. should be 
pairfonly in part by central gov^ment cas|5u-4fife remain^ of their 
support should come from the IoobI community in kin^C The com- 
munrty should provide them with a hpiase (as li do^T believe, in 
P^ua anS New Guineaj and with sonie land>«ra food. My own 
feeling is that something like thj> will bj,*«c5Sary. It soairi(fe hke th^ 
tithe and parsonage system of mainfaining the clerg^^ But until a 
more developed ^nomy permits ^her methods, is that so wrong"^ 
In the really poof countries therdis no doubt that the basic school 
will h^ve tt> cost less in cash than Ihe primi^ school of today. Mr 
Najman suggests that it could do si with much nv>re use of skilled 
people in the village to help with tHe iptroduction of local life and 
work and with a mdch more locaKand community-related, and 
certainly academically simpler curricuuim. He also says tfiat to nmke 
the real link between the school and thityillagc community the bo^s 
and girls should be of an age when they leave to become recogmzed 
^ung adulu in the local community,- ifViey are not going Qn to 
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ndary education. TWs would irtcao that you decide on your 
chool entry aglfcy counting backwar^^ if there are to be four years 
of first-lelll schoohng and fourteen is regarded as the age When really- 
entering young aduh life is feasible, then the age of entry will be ten; 
if five years of schooling is possible, then nine ; and so on. 

None of the ideas like these offers a universal prescription. But 
they ar^ ideas of ^||ftight kind for consideration where countries 
sipt^y cannot reachtneir goals on pfeent assumptions. What I am 
sure of is that radical changes of this kind are 4n the offing. I am als«) 
sure that the countries of the Third World intend to be more self- 
reliant They will continue to,ask for aid, and they should have more. 
They will continue to askJf^ expert adyis|jp. But they will want 
increasingly to keep this i Acc^d with their own plans for their own 
futures. And this is right. ' • , 

What mankind as a vhole needs if we are^o-wipe out the shame of 
illitei'acy is more.collective will. We must/ace the fact that mankind 
\^11 «ot litefate by the year 2000. Th& population explosion alone* 
makes that impossible. But we can, if we will it, go forward much 
more quickly than we have (indeed, in a sense we have not been going 
forward at all). It seems to me that to do tkis we need to be^both 
conservative aH4 radical; conservative in holding fast to that whicbis 
good, radical if the situation imis fof that, but above all to seek a 
balance *l^tween these two tfht is,^^ different in practically every 
situation we can think of. There are no panaceas and really it is 
cruel to let people suppose that there are. 

We must generate -the will, as well as the balanced good sense. Or 
are we to^dmit that only a totalitarian regime can accomplish this 
task, aitd at a price that we refuse to pay 7 As 1 said when summing up 
the work ,of the Commonwea1tirC6nference in Jamaica, just ovrr the 
horizon in Cuba they clato to have ended illiteracy in teh years. Are 
we going to be beaten and say we cannot do it in our way, holding on 
to the freedom of the mind and spirit that we belike to be the eisenc^ 
of both good education artagoodcitijhiship? I hope not. 
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^Tbt meeting was opened by Reg Honeybone, In welcomirig partici- 
pants he stressed his hope that the discusrfons on Xhs^Eds^ationSector 
Working Paper (eswp) Would be both frank and capstructive. Some 
of the papers put before the meeting' had been critical of ^e eswp 
for being o\tr-authoritarian, but one should aho-?ecognize that it 
made frequent references to the need for dialogue a«d for rffi|joi\sc to 
the dfevelpping countries' own priorities/ A^ajB^^ere wa?hot very 
much -in the ^peF about the learning processes that actually went on 
in classrooms and homes but, on the other hand, it stressed very 
strongly the need for a much wider distribution of wiucational oppor- 
tunities for the poor in the poorer countries. The ^per was seeking to 
open a dialogue with the developing world and was clearly a very 
significant document that would have an important influence on 
future mtemational educational thinlcuig and develoffcent 

The discussions that followed during the day under Reg Honeys 
•bone's chairmanship were organized in four sessions. ^The first two 
sessions were devoted to an over-all review of issues and -policies in 
the Eswp; the third focused more narrowly on the basic education 
proposals ;*and.the final SMsion of thp meeting toncemed itself with* 
iiMlcment^on of change. In this accoupt of the meeting, 'the same 
orler is Jollowed in prc^ciUing the views of participants on the 
subsUncc of the eswp. In addition it seems useful to record in a first 
^section of this report the observatroife jiade' by participants on the 
working paper's general form and 4)piWh. ' 

General Coinm6nt9 on the EdtJdatJon Sector . 
Vyojrking Paper 

I Partic^^ts welcome^ the d^sion of the Paak to issue, the 
both as a statement of policy and as a contribution to thinking around 
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the world about the issu^ of education and developmeflt^This wel- 
come was all the wanticr i^so far as, in the Opinioru)f many oCthose 
pr^nt, the Bank had sometimes been less forthcormng than it jnight ' 
have been - given its leading influence in the area of^ternatiqnai 
educational development - in sharing its thinking, experience and" 
information: It was hoped that the present eswp would be followed by 
others and by a wide variety of other published matenal. Second, it 
.was noted in this connection that the document under discussion was 
entitled ' Wor^mg Paper', implying peri^ps that i^should be regarded 
basically as a discussfon papered that fi^ther elaboration of the 
ideas it contained was intended. Inuring the debates the hope was 
" several times expressed that the observations made wouiS be regarded 
as a constructive contribution to this end, and more gene;rally to tifife 
continuing process of redefining Iksues and policies in the education 
sector. ^ 

Third, the point was repeatedly mal^hat many educational prob- 
lems and soluuqas were country-specific, and j^cies could only 
have effect at national and sub-national leveK It wR noted Chat the" 
ESWP did itself in several places stress that conditions and appropriate 
educational policies varied from country to country. The paper 
neveYtJieless displayed^ tendency at times to use highly ^^ggregated 
statistics as a basis for conclusions and recommendations. Dramatic 
as^^e^ of these global figures were, there was a d^^er that they* 
might serve the cause of propaganda better than th^tof understand- 
ing and analysis The grouping of countries by continent or by five 
income bands.produce<^^a level of aggregation that concealed signifi- 
cant diff'erences between countnes witbin:the same group. 

Fourth, there was support for the view expressed bv Arnold 
Anderson both in his paper and at the meeting that the esvvp did not 
j-epresent a completely^^herent line of thinking. For example, by 
discussing ^efficiency', 'equity\ a 'poverty-oriented developmenf^tra- 
tegy' in separate sections and under different headings, 'fhe paper 
avoided any searching analysis of whether and how tiiese aims could 
\be simultaneously pursued andof the inherent conflicts involved. The 
pfecise process^ whereby the pblicies advocated would lead to.the 
intended outd)rnes was sometimes obscure; and such key issues as, 
for^example, whether the dynamic of tj^e town might 4Jot be the 
condition for rural prosperity, rather than' a threat to, it, were Ifttle 
explored. ' . * 

Fifth, the working paper, showed a tendency to minimi^ the past 
achiev^nts of developing countries^nd a certain lack of sympathy 
with them in the very difficult dilemmas of educational policy they 
frequently ficed. The complexity of many of the issues and the real 
difficulties in ^opting seemingly 'sensible' and "efficient' solutions, 
did^not' always seem to be fully recogbized. In places an altogether 
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more tentative attitude would have* been more appropriate than the 
air of certainty and confident rectitude that the paper conveyed. 

Sixth, and connected with the previous point, thgre was a feeling 
that the paper did not sufficiently acknowledge the extent to \<^hich the 
Bank itself had been responsible for the wide currency that policies of 
concentrating on high levtl manpower for the modem sector of the 
economy had enjoyed. Many of the new policy em^ases in the 
Bank's paper were welcome to those aUending the4ipeeting, but the 
Bank's new'stance would have been more credible if there had been a 
franker discussion^of the Bank's past experiences - both the successes 
and failures -,with lending for education, and the ways in which these 
had modified current thinking. Some sense that the new policies were 
the result of a continuous and continuing process of learning would 
have been reassuring, particularly when the new poficy line followed 
so hard on the heels of the one it replaced. 

Fmally, there was a widely Supported plea that in any future 
document of this kind the terms used should be more closely defined. 
This applied particularly to the term 'basic education', whose applica- 
tion to a whole range of very different concrete situations might only 
serve io spread confusion. 

Issues and Policies 

Introdnctary Statements 

- Peter Williams made four points concerning the analysis in the report^ 
First he argued that although th^ Bank claimed to recognize that 
'to the developmental goal of economic growth must be added social 
dimensions*, the actual Eswp discussion of edncation's role was 
almost entirely in terms of its function in producing knowledge and 
skills. Morejjver, the interpreta^on of the 'social dimension' of 
education was m fact far too n^urowly conceived, and did not appear 
to^o any further than the concept of equity, admittedly important 
enough in itself. The paper appeared very largely to ignore the role of 

, education in the promotion of social aujjudes and values and in 
relation to the culture and' religion of a community, and in its func- 
tions as a role-allocation device and as a chilflrminding service. 

Second, he thought the paper had tyo much faith in the possibility 
of finding *right answers' - with misunderstanding- and inefficiency 
being regarded as the main obstacles to their adoption - and did not 
recognize sufficiently that • perceptions of-whatwas good and right 
might differ and that mtercsts might QlashTT^or did tlK paper 
sufficiently explore the pbtential conflicts betweenN different defini- 
tions of equity, between equity afid efficiency, bctweenlocal relevance 

^ and national standftrdizatlon,^bctween specialization and integration 
of educational contents and so forth. Perhaps &c this reason t^jc eswp 
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seemed lo Fq^resent a bureaucrat's viewx>f education, with few real 
life teachers, parents or pupils appearing in it^ pages. When they did 
appear they were either described as *target groups' or 'inputs' or else 
seemed, as Anderson had suggested in his paper, to be obstructing 
efficient planning. It was sad to find so little evidence of sympathy and 
support for teadiers, or recognition of the need to sustain their 
devotion and commitment. ^ 

Third, as he had indicated in his own paper, he had reservations 
about the Bank's global assessment of world educational trends. One 
could support the contention that change and reform were urgently 
needed in many education systems, without accepting such a gloomy 
interpretauon of what had been achieved - or would be achieved - in 
-quantitative terms. The figures in the Bank*s paper for educational 
development up to, 1970 were causes for satisfaction and congratula- 
tion. As to the future, the Bank and Unesco might conceivably have 
access to data not generally available to others, suggesting a turn for 
the worse in educational trends and justifying their gloom. There 
were some counter-indications, however. For example, it was worth 
noting that several of the largest African countries in the Bank's list of 
the poorest twenty-fne - Nigeria, Sudan and Tanzania - now seemed 
Vto be pushing forward extremely rapidly. Moreover, he thought the 
bank*s emphasis on basic and primai^ education did not sufficiently 
accord with the reality that in many countries a major focus of con- 
cern was what to d« about the lower-secondary level. Suph a concern 
should not be condemned out of hand as elitist and anti-develop- 
mental, even in countries that had not yet achieved a satisfactory 
primary education base. Development could not^ways take place 
evenly in any case. But more importantly one might argue that wider 
access to the lower-secondary system migtt in fact help to underpin 
the primary level of education - by reducing any harmful backwash 
effects of the selection examination, by furnishing better educated 
teachers, by consolidating basic literacy skills already achieved 

Fourth and-last, there was the need to scrutinize carefully which 
were Hie groups at present without access to first-level education ^d 
the reasons for thfs. Was the problem one of poverty, Elitism and 
deliberate neglect, or might it not just as often be one of remoteness? 
He had been struck by the fact that the really poor cpuntries with low 
enrotment ratios seemed to be those with low density of population. 
If closer analysis were to suggest that the pfobleag^ere largely those 
of remoteness (physical, cultural, social) then rae policy measures 
needed might be ^xKtvtni from those which would be suggested if low 
enrolment ratios were the outcome of the political and social 
philosophies of the ruling groups.- 

John Cameron said he agreed with many of the criticisms Peter 
Williams hai made. He himself had made some of these points quite 
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explicitly in a written report to the Ethiopian Ministry of Education 
in January 1974. Referring to the reconimendations of the Ethiopian 
Education Sector Review, concerning which the World Bank Educa- 
tion Sector Working Paper now before the meeting was so complacent, 
he had written *The Report of the Education Sector R*eview is an 
unexceptionable document, shrewd and courageo^ in its diagnosis of 
the educational ills which beset Ethiopia . . . but, in spite of the lar^e 
measure of Ethiopian participation it is a ccrtiformist document, in 
that it reflects the prevailing educational orthodoxy of most educa- 
tional aid agencies, especially the international ones. These agencies 
having urged the developing countries a decade ago to give top 
pnonty to ihe^ development of secondary and tertiary education 
mainly ^he interests of trained manpower for the modenf sector of 
the economy, and to give low pnonty to primary education, now 
urge them to do the opposite. Central to the new orthqdoxy is great 
en^hasis on the ruraliz^tion of school curricula at all levels and on 
nan-formal education, outsiiie and sometimes at the expense of the 
fopnal system. . . . Success in irfculcating new attitudes is crucial . . . 
Rural populatidns do not need to be told about the economic value of 
education as it affects fheir own lives. Education is to them the way up 
from, and out of, the harsh conditions of subsistence farming -at 
le^t for some of their children. It is the means of escape from grind- 
ing poverty, not of a return to it. Yet "Minimiim Formation Educa- 
tion*' f.MFfc) postulates return, not escape. . . . The Assistant Director ' 
General Unesco . . . described mfe as "another exquisite expression 
that we have coined in order to escape from the prison house of 
primary or elementary education and express reality^.f This is not 
how parents regard it. They will need a lot of convincing that .MFt 
IS not Itself the pnson house.' , 

In reading the World Bank's Education Sector Working Paper he 
was reminded of the remark by that great American, Corpford,* 
. illustrating the importance of HutyntCnner in which policies and priori? 
ties were made known. 'You think, do you not, that you have only to 
Slate a reasonable case and people muit listen to reason and act 'upon 
it at once. It is just this conviction that makes you so unpleasant/ 
Many cntiasms of the eswp might well stem from this type of human 
blood>-mmdedness, Ev^one had an in-built resentment to being 
told what was good for him. 

As regards policies and priorities the first point to be made was ihat 
the essential characteristic of developing countnes was th^r povertv. 

*This remark was made at the conclusion of a^^ix-day conference on mfe in 
Addis 'Ababa m July 1972 t 

•Quoted in Kerr, Clark, The Uses of the Umersity, Cambndge* Mass : Har\ard 
Umversity Press, 1964, p. 107 (Cornford, F, M , Microcosmographica Academica. 
London: Bowes and Bowcs, 1949.) 
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This imposed/harsh priorities and difficult decisions on them. They 
could not afford the luxury of a bleeding heart; and even when the 
political Will for bold decision-making was there, the necessary 
adnunistrative capacity was often lacking. 

Second, the eswp left one with the, sneaking suspicion that the 
World Bank aimed at creating a contented peasantry, not at promot- 
ing modernization and industrialization; that it considered industri- 
alization of rural areas regrettable 4f not wicked; and that it thought a 
Rousseau-like rural economy infinitely preferable to the complexities 
of the modem highly urbanized world. In fact, however, Britain's 
historical experience suggested that Ae rural economy could not 
grow w^ithout large urban markets and that urbanizatiocv- was a 
precondition of a highly-differentiated modern economy. 

These points bore directly on the issue of equity. In the ESwp the 
Bank took developing countries' educaticm systems and p>olicies to 
task' for their 'regressive character'. However, the Banjc appeared 
neither to give the developing countries sufficient credit for what they 
had accomplished I'ntterms 6f equality of access, nor to appreciate 
the enormity of the task of reaching equality of achievement - even 
though it did recognize this second task to be much more difficult 
tharr\thc first. In reality, poverty meant thai equality of access or of 
educational achievement was a mere pipe-dream in the developing 
nations, able to offer primary education to perhaps only 50 per cent 
of the age group. 

One should in fact think of in^puity as being a hallmark of a 
developing country ; as Mark Blaug had said, *The striking fact about 
underdeveloped coimtnes 13 not so much their low level of income per 
head, but rather the extreme inequality in the distribution of nearly 
everything: income, population, education, housing, health and the 
like. Not only is income per head more unequally distnbuted than in 
developed countries, but regional variationsin income withm national 
boundaries far exceed anything found in Europe or America . * If this 
analysis was correct, it made little sense to criticize^ developing 
countries for the existence of inequity. 

The problem of inequity was exacerbated by the fiercely competi- 
tive nature of education systems in developing countries, in which the 
selective function inevitably played a most important role. 'More 
flexible aptitude and attitude t^ts' would not send this problem away 
and the Eswp's remark that *fully practical alternatives have not yet- 
been developed' (p. 35) gave no help at alL 

The ESwV was correct in its general diagnosis; its discussion of the 
major issues was fearless and forthright; and few documents covered 
srf much ground in sp few pages. It was all the niore unfortunate, 

* Blaug, M. The Role of Education in Enlarging the Exchange Economy in Middle 
Africa: The English-speaking Countries. Pans i Uncsco. 1 967. 
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therefore, that it left the impression that the real problems facing 
developing countries were outside iu wpenence ami beneatrh! 

Genera] Discu^n 

The discu^ion of the esw;-s analysis and policy conclusions can con- 
veniently be sunnnanzed under four headings - development rf sSls 

gwth- broadly corresponding with different sections of the eswp 
(^) Development of Skills 

John Oxenham felt it crucial to make a netiessary distinction between 

for adidt life within their communities and societies was prior to aSd 
wKkr than the ipstitution called 'the school'. One cruiialSLtio^l 

^iZ"" -^tf"'",^ ' ^ ^ 'tfadition^ ' 

^ ^TTf^ ^ f 'traditional' education without the 

aid of tWe- schools, but 'traditional' education could not p'repSe 
people for modern-'seaor jobs. This demanded qualifications obUm- 
able almost solely through a school.' Hence, and naturally, sthook 

wf^. ^ ^ '"^ ^/i^W for a 

modem livelihood rather than in terms of acquiring com^tence 
Because of the duality of the economies of iWr countries Sd Ae 
^nsequ^t comi^t.t.on for limited modem-sector jbbs. school had a 
h JSl^l opportunities. What the 

BWP failed to do was to explore ^^ther there was any chance of 

tn'""'*f developing human 

capacities, from the, selective function of the schools in qualifying 

^^^tl^lu^'Tl^r I'^^^o^able whether the schools could 
w.nrr.I^K °^ qualifying people for the jobs they - 

wanted at the same Ume as giving them a preparation for the jobs 
they were really likely to get. - •* 

<J^ P0'"^2,w<:re taken up> Michael Young ^ndJohn Anderson. 
Schools seeined more attuned" to providing people with paiii jobs" 
wh^ was what parents warned, than with p;pviding theni^th S 
skills and attitudes that their countries needed. Could that^element in 
durational qualifications that represented an indicator of genuine 
competence be separated from gualificat^ns which represeS an 

It^'^J'' Tr"^''"" «lucatiTn-cum-work 
structures, a^hich interspersed periods of educaUon with work 
experience, could provide an oppbrtunity to select for further educa- 
tion courses on the basis of demonstrated competence in real situa- 
,tions. Jean Bowman sug^ted that there might be a danger m 
defimng the role of education in economic development too na^owly 
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in terms of schooling as a preparation for particular wage and salary 
jobs. The discussion in the eswp seeined to be largely in these terms. 
But perhaps more imporunt was the role of educauon in the develop- 
ment of skills of acqmring and decoding information, and in makmg 
decisions m change-situations. Education appeared to affect the speed 
and efficiency w>th which people took up new practices in agriculture, 
and to* affect entrepreneurial behaviour. By extending access ta the 
written word it seemed likely that education speeded up innovation. 
Christopher Colciough made the further point that the way people 
viewed education was a function of the society they were m. k might 
not be possible to say genially that people^ wanted education 
primarily for this reason or that, jjimanv/societies - India was 
one example - education was an impoitatlt component of social 
status. The financial rewards of jobs were of course an extremely, 
important factor, and in this connection tl^ kwp had not put enou^ 
stress on income distribution and the need for a more progressive 
income structure. The discussion of these points on pages 22-23 
of the tswp seemed to ium to be altogether -too tentative and non- 
co remittal. 

Several speakers expressed the view that in its discussion of the 
development of skills, the eswp had too little to say about informal 
processes or^kill "acquisition or vocational traimng on the job, Albert 
Ozigi made reference to the many diverse ways iif which skills were 
acquired in Northern Nigena, 

Archibald Callavcay said that the Bank should be congratulated on 
its p^ih-finding diagnpshs of the needs of education of poor people m 
low-income countnes. He felt, however, that more emphasis might 
have been given to vocational training 'of the large numbers of young 
people who are certain to find their vocations as self-employed, rural 
producers. Many of these youths had not attended school at all. 
Others were primary or eariy secondary school leavers,*both young 
men and young women. 

The typical^ economic unit in the rural areas - whether in the 
hamjet, village or the 'rural town-m most countnes, is the small- 
scale, self-employed enterprise: the family farm, the trading estab- 
lishment, the craft or small-scile Industry, the artisan workshop, the 
small transport business, the seamstress with her girl apprentices, 
the stall in the market. The same is true of the backstrccts of cities. 
Vocational skills relevant to these farms and *firmf' arc learned by 
yoM§g people on the job from adults actively at work. >^ 

The question is how best government can intervene to upgrade 
(and, in some instances, to trail^orm) this normal pro«durc for 
acquiring skills on the job. Full-time, classroomronented training 
can produce graduates for wagc-joks as tractor drivers, clerks or 
mechanics but does not usually produce better self-employed farmers 
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and artisans. The training required for a lifetinie vocation as self- 
employed rural producers is a suitable blend of on-the-job training 
and supplementar>' learning 

This element of supplementar>- learning could perhaps best i>e 
provided on completing apprentice training or, after setting up on 
own account, at the slack penod 'of the production year. Such 
intermittent courses of a few weeks are often most iisefully conduaed 
by well-trained extension workers at modest, multi-purpose rursd 
training centres - or their eqtiivalent. / 
y Christopher Colclough emphasized the impoRance of vocation^l^ 
training as an alternative means of producing skills, and as a keylo ^ 
modifying the education system in suth a way that the supply pf 
qualifications did not gefout of line with society*s needs. In general, 
the income differentials among those with different levels of voca- 
tional training were very much less marked than between those with 
different levels of general education. 

{ii) Education for Rural Areas 

The compartmentalism implicit in the eswp's discussion of 'develop- 
ment of skills for rural areas' as a separate category attracted cntical 
comment frdm participants in the meeting. It was not accepted that 
F>olides for the rural setting raised basically different questions from 
policies for the fhodem sector, nor that 'non-formal schemes' and 
Afunctional literacy* should have been discussed m the eswp only in 
the context of the rutal areas. John Lems said that whilst the acci- 
dentals in terms of illustrations and techniques ^might differ betweeii 
urban and rural areas, the fundamentals in terms of basic com- 
munication skills, learning to make judgments of situations and so on, 
were not different. In an era of rapid change, there <!ould be no 
guarantee that ^ 'rural education* would be appropriate to the 
future lives of children presently residing i^ rural areas. 

(iii).£^i/>* anci Efficiency , 

The prevailing mood at the meeting towairds the Tssue of equity wa$ 
one of caution. It was recognized that 'equality' and 'equity' had 
distinct meanings, but that the eswp tended to use the second to refer 
to the first. It was generally agreed that in their formal structures 
r education systems 'should str^ equ'ality, which meant rejecting the 
kind of dua! system the eswp seemed to propose with its 'parallel 
system' of primar^'schools and b^ic education. But, as Arnold 
Anderson argued, much more ^ould be done in distributing educa-- 
tional resources more equitably, treating both pupils and teachers' 
more fairly. ' / ' ^ 

At the same time those present wre conscious of the questions 
raised by John Cameron in his opening remarks as to whether the very 
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process of economic develppment did not presuppose unevenness and 
inequality; andlby Arnold^ Anderson's observatioi^ {see below) that 
the itiobilizatk)n of local community self-help effort inevitably 
ioiiOlved increasing impanlies at local level. Jem Biv^man suggested 
that strategc questions arose as to the correct unung of any emphasis 
on equality. Would too much emphasis on equality now in fact limit 
one's options in future? In the case of a society like Brazil an 
emphasis on greater equalit>' ^t the pre^nt time might well be the 
correct prescription, but that might not have been the best policy at 
every point m the past; and one might hesitate to advocate it for every 
society at present. ^ . ^ 

'Kenneth King saw the emphasis on equity in the Eswp as a way of 
saying that the elites in developing countries were socially irre- 
sponsible. It amounted to telling developing countries how they 
should behave. Having failed to achieve equality in Western coun- ^ 
tries through *headstart' programmes, etc., there was now ^ move to 
turn the Third World into a vast experimental station for new 
equality programmes. Taking up the reference to elites, Arnold 
Anderson said the real issue was not that of their existence, but 
whether the elites Vvere *eannng their keep' in terms of their contribu- 
tion to the development -and modernization of society. Moreover, 
afthou^ elites certainly made use of the school system, it was 
doubtful if th^re was any schoorsystem which produced more 
inequity than would exist if ther^were no schools. 

Jon iMugh argued that tht new preoccupation /of Westerners with 
inequalit>' in developing countries stemmec} Ws froiy^a *blceding ^ 
^ heart',, as John Cameron had appeared to suggest,.! than from a 
different development model. He sug^ted mat in some develop- 
ing countries relative differences betwwn s^al groups in educa- 
tioijal participation were no greater than/in some industrialized 
countries. ji 

Finally, the heavy cost of pursuing equity to its ultimate conclusion 
was stressed. In thikeonnection the factor/ of remoteness, stressed by 
both Peter Williams {see abo^) and Huj^ Hawes (see below) was^a 
major obstacle to achieving genuiftp equality even of educational 
accbss, let alone achievement, at any reasonable cost. 

(iv) CQsts of educational growth - ^ 

Ifion^ Ehin said the eswp had pointed to a basic dilemma which had 
to b<ffaced squarely. This was the enormous cost of universal primary 
education. If one rejected the idea pijybrward in the eswp of a dual 
syj^tem - which the World Bank W2es floating partly as a way of re- 
diKnng the cost of education for all r one had an obligation to conic 
up with alternatives. At present levels qf cost per head in primairy 
Wucation one could not hope to re^h universal primary education in • 
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twenty years and a country like Upper Volta would need to spend the 
whole of the Government budget and 50 per cent more to put all its 
children in school. In most developing countries, even allowing for 
*tke OPEC-effect' in countries with oil and for a reasonable level of 
growih of the national economy, there woiild not be sufficient 
goyernment resources External aid might help but would not 
account for much fn the face of this one had to ask for increased 
support from local communities. 

Guy Hmier advocated more support for education - which, like 
John Oxenham earlier, he distinginshed from Schooling - from 
parents and the community. The responsibility of parents arnd the 
community at large for the education of the young must be stressed. 
The- idea of people *droppin^ out' of education was ah outrage. 
Educational planning must start from the basis of resources available 
in the community, which government could supplement when it was 
satisfied that the community itself was making an effort. Even when 
governmentsyould not afford to pump in bUfldtngs and teachers, 
there were in the community resources of time, skill and wisdom 
which could be used to educate the young. In particular the young 
could and should be helped ^ learn about how peoplc^rned their 
living, about different job-roles *and job-contents. Such an approach 
did not imply that schools should be abolished,, but rather that 
^communities should start with their own educational resources and 
progress gradually to the fully-devetbped school. If school could not 
be organized to fill the whole day, then parents must provide educa- 
tion for part of the day Government's role should beone of auxiliary 
help, to su^jplemtfnt and assist but not to be the chief prpvider. He 
recognized that organization of/Community effort was less straight- 
forward in urban areas where^*lhe community' was harder to ideafify 
and voluntary collective effort harder to mobilize, and there would 
•be some areas. where, as Lionel Elvin had said, communities might 
be too thin on the ground to carry the load. It was also a sad fact 
that^schoor had sometimts tended to become the enemy of *educa- 
tion\ by undern^ining people^ confidence in their own abilities ahd 
empirical experience aad substituting for it official knowledge called 
*scicnce\ Nevertheless^ local effort and responsibility must be relied 
upon, to ^.-greater degree if educational opportunity was to be 
extended at all quickly: it was no good just waiting for government 
to act. ] ,^ 

Arnold ^nder^on pointed out that greater reliance on loc^l com- 
munity resources prpbabljTinaplicd a wider range in the leyel of 
educations provision? in different areas which was difficult to reconcile 
with equality. Peter Williams asked whether people might not accept 
shbrt-t erm i neq ual i ty i f they were persuaded that 1 ong-tcrm go vcmmcn t 
policy was based on coauderations of equity; and if they could feel 
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more certain that, if they themselves made an educational effort, they 
would qualify before too long for inclusion in government pro- 
grammes of help. He thought that the case. of Upper Volta, xjiioted 
by Lionel Elvm. was somewhat untypical of the general problem'm 
developing countries, reflecting as it di& extremely high salary scales 
relative to national income levels and an extraordinarily low densjtv 
of population. 

Arnold Anderson suggested there was need to explore analytically a 
new set of education expansion goals looming over the horizon, which 
was an enrolment rate of 30 or 40 per cent in secondary school. Could 
developing countries afford to think in terms of levelS of educational 
provision that the ts^did not have until 1930? Jm LMU^ 'v^'diS also 
concerned whether, bearmg,in-miad the selective function of schools. 
^Uhe'w'ider availabibty of TyimaV education In developing countries 
would not simply trigger t4n escalation of demand fo^^j^ducation at 
succcsjiA^ely higher levels. ^ r ' 

John Anderson said t^at if one was goirig to look for increased 
community financing oP education, then local priorities must be res- 
pected and these were- often for secondary schools. /Qualifications 
which secured wage eniployme^t were what people were prepared to 
work for in the field df self-help education. In order to safeguard 
eqmty one might think in terms of using a quota to provide a basic 
rainimum provision for e^ch arfea, and allow se^f-help effort to pro- 
vide additional places beyond the minimum. But this did not solve 
the problem of focusing demmunity effort on to Educational projects 
which had relevance -to loc^l empiiS^ment conditions. This was a 
critical task, and action research iqf these areas should be given ver>' 
high priority. 

With regard to the cost of ed^tionai expansion Guy Hunter 
observed that by leaning more^on locancomrininities to provide dduc^-' 
tion. some nev/ resources would be genwated. People were sometimes 
ready to devote to, the voluntary support of educatioa energies and 
resources that would not necessarily be available^ for akernative 
investments. So it might not be true in every instance that educational 
expaji«ion would deprive other sectors of needed funds. In any easel 
where *alternative uses 6f resources' in fact look the form of transfers 
through marketing boajd mechanisms from rural to urban areas, it, 
was not clear that they were any n>ore benefloal to over-all develop- 
ment, let alone to the interests of rural ^op}^/Peter Williams noted 
with referencc'to Jon Lauglo*s^earlier point* that although in theory 
it might seem that educational growth would ^dlessly feed on itself 
^ qualifications required for jobs rose, in praaicc there wcSre 
countervailing forces at work. Even when education was^ 
opportunity cost of enrolling steadily, increased as chilt^ren bctame 
adole«^nt and- then adulf. Admittedly, in a situation of complete 
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lack of work, continuation of studies nig^t be costless to the indi- 
vidual, but there were few situation^'wjiere there were no benefits 
forgone by continuation of study. 



'Basic Education and Mass Participation 

Hugh Hawes in introducmg this topic sai<i the paper* that John 
Cameron and he liad cirftij^fed, \vas not meant to be m any way 
cynical, but was intended to reflect the kind of reactions to the 
Eswp tb be expected fronri people at local level. Policies might be dis- 
cussed on Mount Olympus, but changes took place on Ihc ground. 

In speaking of basjc educationt the first task was to define it. There / 
had b^n various interpretations from Gandhi onwards, with some/ 
now talking of 'basic education' and others of *the basic cycle of 
studies'. The Bank appeared to hover between the idea of basic educa- 
tion as a first sta;ge of education directed luwards minimum lear"ni|ig 
needs, including the priijot^ cycle, as its main vehicle on the one 
hand; and the implication on the other hand that it was an alternative 
form of mainly terminal education for the dcierving poor. The second 
interpretation should be r^^ted: the only valid one was that basic 
education should be considmsl as a means by which the learner could 
take charge of his own lif^, and as a hasii for further learning and 
living likely to be the same whether one was in an urbayn^ef rural area. 
Once these goals were set, it should^be rec<^2ed that, there was a 
variety of paths to achieve them. 

Beyond this, however, one had to decide whfc^ier basic education 
should be conceived of as a system or an idea. The Bank s^e^aed to sec 
it as a system with foi^r-year schools, a new curricula system etc; Jts ' 
perspective was one of institutions and target groups. But if basic 
education were rather seen as an idea, the perspective would shift ^ 
from systems to goals, witlf-s^hools only one way of contributing to 
them. One would then begin tbs^ali^ that one could never ^bc sure 
whether or not the goals had becnf^ly achieved. .This was, an untidy 
way of looking at things and sc^ighbnot commend itself tb planners 
and bankers, who were tidy p^ple. ' : 

He then turned to tKe question of prioritks. The Bank. wa^ saying 
that in^e interests o/ equity basic education an ov^r-riding edu- 
cational priority* But 5f one established something as a priority^ 
something else h^ to go. If it were proj>o*$ea\that a four-year 
'minimum formation education' should replace the^^taftdard six- or 
wen-year cycle, the Mortadellans (se^ Hawes/Cameroo paper 
above) would^rcact in the standard way - violent opfposition. If the 
object were rorsave money, a more acceptable alternative from the 
parents' point of view would be to retain the length of the cycle in 
♦See abovr. A Memorandum from MonadeUa^ p. 56. 
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JreJr but to reduce the rength of the school day or 'school week 

•s.oce children learned as thejrgrew, a long period of extensive 
Jeammg seemed better than a short period of intSsive liming 

the BanTc. First global anthmetic got one now^ete : the correct educ7- 

^ Tfj.Z'" Kadto be decidedseparately by e^chcoun^ani would 

tm^^ Z '^<^ economic s^lf 

. sufficiency Some countnes would find equity beyond them for. 

aSon"tdtL"°- '""J^ V"" "^^ ^"■^'^"^ to^etLr/sioKe 
qu^tton had b<en raised of equity between adults and children 

^ Although the^bal figures .on.-page 33 of the reoort ^ere T^he^ 

meaningless ^ri^^ould b. better forgotten, t^e pCn7and^?: * 

• Jinn" °^ T^' ^"^''^^ '^^8^-^'^ ^"J^ education Kmmi 
could cnpple programmes of education for younger learners 

an "°'r''^^'' education would prove 

an effective if not necessarily equitable regulator o£ the amount of 

^ "ed^^t^''^ ?h"'"'^"^' op^rtttrsSuld' 
be d rected first towards those who wished to set themselvw fr«. 
through basic education. There were aftSr all 1 ™" to^S^StSt on" ^ 
could mirsue Tuaregs into tRe desert with boofes they did^norwant 

• So far ^s the content of^asic education was concerned the Bank 

Its heart in the nght place, but had seriously nnderestimaied the 
d;ffic,lt«,s He thought the reahssue in thefnext cS wo^d t 

. Kit. ^ u °" ^.^ample at Innotech in Saigon and 
n Jamaica - but these exampl^ere f<SW and the contrast bet^^rf" • 
he large volume of literatflre on forecasting enrolments and quaX 
inrf ZT^'J'"'^ mate^al unmanning forUricSum ' 

txan^oT hL^'T"" «'^:I^kable.-Nigeria Tanzania, Z 
example, had just announced programmes of universafprimary ^du- 
^ tation but appeared less concerned with what would go EX 

estabhshed school systems, how much more problenffi^wouX 
the design of a content for basic^ducationj^hich wouSS apDl^cablJ 

curricular ^coHems of basic education and tha woricina oaoeJ 
underestimatedthecompkxityoftheproblemsinvoW^ ^ * 
'Discussioir , > ' . 

• Arnoldj4naerson«irid Lionel Ehin doubted whethg, the concept of 
basic educator, was clearly enough defined tb^bc Xf. VevSght " 
th. ESWP far from clear in the matter of-defimtiori and^S^t Cl 
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«^ionship bemeen basic edu<:atiOn and priniiary schooling left 
vagye. GuyHUnter sald^thal basic educatioilvas not particularly 
h^pful as an opfrational x^oncept unless one specified very cTearly the 
categories of learners involved. Sdwol Children aged six to eleven 
cou]tf|^ usefully be bracketed Nyith" olcfer learners, themselves a 
mii^ieous group. Adolescents- ^H(f adults, illiterates and school 
drep-oiits could not be%ught in idcnticarways. ^The content and 
Institutional framework of education would have to vary for each 
grottfy. Jam^s SAe^eW on the other hand thou^t that the definitions 
of J)a$ic education given gn pp. 29-^ oiT'lhe Eswp were adequate and • 
that too^ighU definition wotdd notibe useful. Basic education was a. 
broader cono^t, applicable to a much wider range ofleamers, than 
primary $chooli|g. Much would depend on whether Ihis poincwas 
understood in d^eloping cpontries, or whether they, simply|Piter- 
preted basic education .as a watered-down substitutefor primary 
education, and suitable /or drop-outs. Gebr^arkyn saitt h^ thought . 
"there was some danger of the meeting figHlng straw men on Jhis 
qyestion of definitions of bdsic; education, since the World Bank 
would probably agree largely with what Hugh Hawes and others had 
said. He also defended the use of the terms 'formal', *non-formar and 
"informal' education, which Archibald Callaway Ixad earlier criticized ' 
as les^ accurate than 'school' and *out-of-schoor education. George 
Parkyn thought that TormaP, *non-formar and Mnformal' could be 
clearly diferentiated from an organizational point of^ew, wiA ^ 
' *formar applying to institutions wh5^peciftc purposes were no 
- educate, *non-formal' applying to the specific educative activities d" 
bodies who^ jnain pur]>oses were of other kinds (e.g. productive 
enterprises, trade' unions etc.), ^nd informal' applying to the ^^^^^ , 
*tive ihfluence of all sorts of cxperieiices undergone during tHT - 
. course ^f life.^ Lionel Elvin disagreed. He considered that the use 
' of the formal/non-fopmal/informal terminology exttcn^ely con- 
' fusing because fgrmal and non-fom^ had other* connqtatton^. in 
r^d ta educational methods, and tlK^ cut right across orgamza- 
**onak categories. Hc: thought Archibald Callaway's distinction^ 
bet\i^i^/edu^ in' school and education, oat^of-school to l^*^ 

moreuseftil. ' . ' - , . r ^ 'i 

Lionel ^Ivin also spoke out strongly against the idea of a dual 
% system, either on the basis of **urban fedutation' for some anlT *nirir 

education' fpr others; or^*primary education' for some and ^parallel 
, systcni^' of basic education for others. ^*^<wel!Comed all kinds of 

radical changes in the jfrinjary education system, bit thou^t that the 
' notion of parallel systems should be firmly rejected . There woujd be a 

suspicion in respect of this kindof system that it would become a way . 

of keeping tht under-privileged down pennanently; of dishonestly^ 

fobbing them off with an inferior product ^yhilst assuring them it was 
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as good as primary schooling, Ther^jjvas broad support by partici- 
pants for this position, and also for Hu^ Hawe^'s emphatic rejection ' 
of the idea that the design of basic educatio^programmes ought to 
emphasize teipunal chabracteristics. ' ^ 

John Anderson and Jon Laugb fought the^swp paid insQflScient 
attention to the way in which the selective function would be fulfilled, 
• by basic education programmes. The papei^as critical of th^ en^hi- 
sis in primary schools, on the selective function, but it did not sads-' 
factonly show how basic education programme: would Jiandle fiie 
.problem. Oxh^ c«ticisms of.the viability of basic education as a 
parallel system were brought forward ^^yJean fiowman who found the 
Eswp too.vague'about who the teachers^'were going to be, and by Roy 
Gardne^ho expressed concern about the organizational feasibiljty of 
much that proposed. It wasjvcr^ easy to*talk abou^Jntegrating 
edugation with other community proframmes, about tapping existing 
local resources for education*; bailding new learning frameworks and 
so on. But very often, as in shanty towns or scattered p^pulatiorf areas, 
there was in fact no 'community'^. And just who was going to carry 
out the vast job of identifying needs,' organizing programmes, 
mobihzing contributions, integrating programmes, etc? 

Finally; a number of speakers addressed themselves to the question * 
of the content of basiciieducation. Joh\I^ms stressed the needfor^ 
flexibility and for skills which were not too speqfic, bearing in nunrf 
. the inevitability of technical and economic change, this kfnd or 
situation the ability to find out was ftore valuable than possession of 
a store of knowledge. Yet al^rtoo many schools saw their Vole simply ' 
in terms of transmitting to pu^ls-^ series of^ubject contents,- an4 i 
seemed incapable of making the quantum junvp invcdved in pursuing || 

, the broader ends of eduction. He thought, that the concept of basic 
education might prove useful to the sch&ols it helped concentrate 

' attention on 'basics', on essentials. If naoney was short and the time 
^ spent by pupils in' schools had to be limited, might not ^reas like art 
"be better handled outside school? Was there any point in including 
physical education in the curriculum for children who walked long 
distances to and from^chool each^y ? Health education was another 

r . area frequently badly taught. Jt vQs currently fashionable to sugjgest 
.whole new>r^ of releyant curriculum, but recognition of teacher 
limitations and time limitations was essential. Arnold Anderson 
argued that the most basic, skills - which he described as subject 

^ * skills - were the ability to express oneself clearly and !o read and . 
* write. Literacy/ skills became increasingly important as 6ne moyed 
from tt|e subsistence to the monetary economy, but they needed to be' 
exercised and kept alive by the provision of interesting reading 
matter, ft was here that local newspapers ^nd news-sheets,, ^^bich 

, gave people the chance to read 'a^>out Ihemsclves ^d their Qom- 
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munity. could contribute much. Jean Bowman and John Lewis 
also stressed ihe inapdP^nce of ready-act^ to attractive and 
en^ertaii&ig reading materials. 
Jeremy Greenland toc^ up P^er Williams's earlier criticism of the 
,i apparent narrowness df the* Bank's' interpretation of the sodal 
dimensions' of development. He commented on the Eswp's pre-^ 
* % OQCupfUion with lj;^e econon^c functions of education, ^nd on the fact" 
th^t-the tFaditionaneamihg proce$ses"mo^ generally approval of 
'"'weref^ononiically-oriented 'ones. But the developnipnt process was 
't inti^iatSly bound up with sopial and cultural values and with the 
V ' nw)ral, eliiical and religious doA^n ^f the curriculum. UnesCo ^nd 
foreign ad^ds^rs,' on whom the i>oor^f countries generally relied for 
advice', naturally fought shy of involvement in this area. Thus the 
quite erro«eou| view gij|icd grotii^i that cutrfculum was basically a 
techmcal rtiiafteT concerned with economically useful knowledge .and 
, * skills, rather than with arftuJral attittides^^liefs and valuer and with 
^ sovial relationships. • ; \ ' 

Mmpiementtng Change. ^ J" ^ 

Jieg ^oney^one introds^c^ the (li'scusis^ion^Qtsaid t^f tswp did ftot- 
go into sufficient detail of how implementation tJf^ehafiges and 
reforms would take place, particularly in Ij^c education. thjs- 
respect he would like to makcTour main points. . • 

1 . Real change in education was very slow-, as Beeby* and others had 
pointed out Real change concferijed improved >f!>rocesses of learning 
and went deeper ^han changes in organizatioa. Educational changes 
affecting basic education would be particularly slow because -they 

^-applied ta:a wide" age-r^ngc and to people or very varied socio% 
, economic background, as the Eswp made clear. By definition, many 
of those who would be drawn into leawSng for the first time through 
^asic education would come jfrom groups traditiattally leiwt res- 
ponsive to change. ^ ^. 

2. The Bank said littleatfout the training of change»agents. Very' often 
• fhese would be people who had been through local universities and 

although these institutions were directly or by implication often 
criticized for producing eliiSs, .they should be given credit for their 
conTnoution m terms of Tniddle- and higher-level personnel who cpuld 
help minage the process of change m their countries. 

3. Changes would take place m^re mpidly if instilutit)*nal grcjwii^ 
\-—— points w^re established* Govcmmcnis tended to use institutions ar^d 

their ^aduates much less than they could or should by dispersing 
their Effectiveness. |fi tl^ education syste^n, for exaraplc'Tnstead of 

•Biscby. C. The QtOtlity of Education m Developing Countries. Cambridge, 
' M$ss>: Harvard University Pre$&, 1966. * 
* • - * . 
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. using graduates from higher institutions only as teachers with mini 
mum opportunities of innovation, they could he u^ Jl T 

L Z ' ""'^-^""'^ other training institutions could be 
regarded as permanent and therefpre suitaf,le as a home for nmtS ' 

^ not elaborated its proposals on the sui^rt of training ^1?.^ - 

ch^i1>nZ^^^^^ "'•national 
ciidDge on me one hand, and econom c and sodaLxham^ in tk^ 

• measures designed to raise agricultural produ(Sv ty Tnd^S^^'''^ 
Such measures involved vital political issu^ 

/w7r/*^'°'^'"f"'''°"°f''^^'"«=''^n'«oW"cationalchan^^ ' 

' tZXrT"''"^- '^"'^^'^ °f international 'o S ■ 

somewhat indiscriminate m their advocacy of chaneVrr 

^1 •h« s~l»r as a whole which asstats broadly Ihe doTO 

, ^ r . (P- 58). This formu ation did not crivii. ' * 

■ foT^uS reKr l^^f^ ^c^ls in the eswp and elsewhere 
^J^Z,A ''"'^ of cJianges that wcr7 beiM 

effected ^d the processes of adjustment to chaSn&dr<3tS2 

oC the of cfiaJge and adjustment - such as the bwp's suf' - 

lightcnjnfe than comprehensive evaluations 
•hriS^r'lf'^f studies of educa*»^ ' 

- ^ bnefly discussed Indigenou. leadership and 'pai^idpatiK Tuch " 
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surveys at national level were crucial but, as John Cameron pointed . 
out in respect of Ethiopia, were not enough by themselves. There 

* must also be MsnsWe local coftsultatipn within the counfry and ^ 
basic congruence between the proposals made and the aspirations ot 
the people. JohnLe^is also stressed the importance of genuine con- 

■ sulfation and participation in educational planning and in the 
formulation of proposals for change. ' . 

Kenneth King underlined the danger that powerful intemati<mal 
agencies irtight succeed in 'selling ideas to the developing world 
wtoch had no real chanc* of spreading. The offer of finance for basic 
education projects might* result in the creation of a few piecemeal 
projects - community education centres pejjiaps, or programmes for 
the education of nomads - in a number of radical countries. Such 

' projects could become quite celebrated without necessarily having - 
much significance to processes of diffusing over-all educational or 
economic change. A good e.xampk was the famous Jeanes School in 
Kenva which had been visited by countless local and international 
expem; and which, despite its high reputation, bad had virtually no 
impact on, Kenya's primary school system. This same example illus- 
trated ho'w difficult It would be for the World Bank to channel itj aid 
funds in such ? way as to promote local entrepreneurship. . 

There was a brief rfiscussion of the World Bank's own lending 
pohcies and procedures. The roeetin^ generally vfelcomed a number 
^ ^opoied new emphases in the World Bank's mode of operations as 
outlined'iivlhe eswp. In particular participants endorsed the need for 
ensuring that Sssisted pilot projects be replicable, the possibility o 
rewlering recurrent rnasdal assistance in-thc case of expenmental = 
projects, and the use of more flexible operatioyil procedures. 
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Summary of the Education Sector Working 
Paper ; 

The paper is in three parts, Tr» first shortest part rcviewj traids in 
education ^ dcvdopmrat between 1950 and 1970. The second part, 
occup;^g the loalor portion of the vofume, discusses the issues facing 
developing counties and tt^ different polici^ open to tton in developing * 
their education systems. The third and final part is devoted to the"" World 
' Bank*s eduction lending policy and prc^ramme. 

T. Trends in Education and Development to 1 970 

' There has long been concona ova- the relevance and quality of education 
in developing countries, A new ccmoem has now aris^ in ^ ^ar as the 
rate of expan^cm of Questional grov^-th in the later 19605 decided Since 
tbo)' the economy plight of the poorest countries has been intCTsified by 
the rise in oil prices. There is now the prospect of r^rogress3<Mi rathea^^ 
progress towards univcrsai primary educatioH -* ^ 

AJthougii it used to be assumed th^ediKstional policies were irrelevant- 
to development K>bjectives, it now se^ns that tl^ w«e in many respects 
keeping company with overall developmen|^bjective$ whichyere ihrn- 
selves irrelevant to the conditions of (kvelcH>ing societies. In their efforts to 
modoiiize an<) 'catch up' with the enveloped countries, the newly in<kpa)- 
dent OMmtr^ put conskteable emphasb <m coital-intensive inves^peat 
whidi (^tedjittlc empk>ym«t. TTtt ^^qtors of the ec^&ny 

^^oereiatively aegtected This strategy was mirrored in educational d^lop- 
ment strategies which, uncter tl» infiueoce oft^ criKk and sup^ficial 
manpowa- studies, stressed seoobda^ ^ higher education raths- than ^ 
pnoiaor education; moreover, vocat(^^^edu^iMi was selected. 

Education Development Strategy for th^ 1 970eand 
Beyond / 

The sharing of the bei^fits of growth and iK>t merely growth itself, |s ^ 
m>w sera to be in^cvtadt. A number of countrks are tl^refdre a>nsi<tei^^ 
a poverty-orksted {k\^mpent Itra^^ enphaszing the creaticm.c^ . 
productive employmeiu wit^i^rticular enq^iasis on tbei^mu^tioQ of new . 
pro<hictivity in rural areas. If fulkr use is to>wbe made of human itsources 
in the traditional aiKi^ran^ticmal sectors of tl^ ecobomy, num ^ucalicm 
wilJ be an cyxsKmiic as wdl as a sQpta^)eces»ty, Amcmgst other things, 
this ii^^lies first th^ educationa] oh>g|mnltie» mu^t be b(^ter dt^lHited 
as bef^jMem the sexe^ different sodal groi^ and gbo^apikcal arc»a^ vcA- * 
between urbaotednjo^ region ; sectmd, that it sigMi!^ 
non-fdrmal txA informal systam to target groups other than school-age 
groups akme. , < 
Five tmsk i»ues are tb» disomed, tc^e^Mr with i^ated p<^icie$. 
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(a) FormatioD of Appr<^)riale Skilis 

Because wage jobs arc oftc» allocated on the basis of formal education 
credentials there is a strong and constant pressure to expand enrolments 
beyond the absorptive capacity of the modcu^sector. Etnployers respond 
by choosing job-seekers with piore eduction, whjch onty e«cerbates the 
^ problem by further fuelling demand. The 9ontent of education becomes 
distorted with tach cycle being redded mainly as a stepltowards the next. 
Consequently, education systems become dysfunctional both for the 
economy and Yor scho^.jeavers. ^ 

To help' find wnplc^^nent fof school leavers a numb^ of different 
policies, refkcting diif«-cnt analyses of £hc causes of the-probiem. have been 
advocated. These include job- creation, revision of the cumcukim to 
incFudc job-ofieated skills, rationing of se«>ndary and higher education,' 
and altering the bcndit cost-ratio for students of attondmg school by rais- 
ing the private cost of schooling and reducing earnings differentials 
between groups with different educational attainments. Such poliaes 
^ require co-ordmation of education employment and wage policies and the 
co-operation of «nployers 

Policies for the rural settmg raise a number of, differwit qi*estions. 
Possible approaches include ruralization of conventional schoois, nOn- 
formal education schemes either parallel or alternative to school education,' 
and functional htcracy programmes! Among basic cntcna for the design of 
* ^ rural ediK^ation and trammg progiWimcs are that they- should be func- 
. tional, /cMTn part of a total education dehvcry system, be mt^rated with 
other rjral development activities and be rcpUca^c in terms tf^^their <x)sts 
and managerial requimnents, 

(b) EiBffi^ Mass IHutidiMtkQ m Edscatkn aad I^elop^^ 

^ Many «iiK:§^ojy5^em^^o«5rally fail to achicvexffectiye mass partiapa-^ 
/ 'ffon in educatmial opportunipes. Although public expcufiture on 
^ educauon has gnjatly increased, about half the children and adults in 
devdoimig countries have pot been provided with sufficient education 
^and futin-e prospects arc unpromisulg. The overall literacy rate has 
' increased during the 1960s from 41 p^- cent to 50 per cent, but 
there may evoi so be an increase of over l60 million adult i^itCTates by 
\995. ^ ^ s . 

In OHintries igth high primary school cnrolmeat ratios mass education 
cab be provided by ihfe formal pnnjary school education system, supple- 
mented by out-of-sdK)ol sch«aes for youth aiKi adults. For many fowcr 
income countrfe, however^ the expansion of formal sdiool systems to 
provide mass education may not be finandally viable, and in 4^se cases 
* itl» c<MK5cpt of 6asic education may o^fer the nfwu hobefuf^^proachTf 
Basi^ ediK:attq;n is charactcfiztd by a functJoiM dcfiniti<W of content and 
objectives in terms of *mm<^toim kanung needs\'by^op«iness'to tamers 
regardless of age and soao-^oooomic c^araotcnstics, ai^ by varying fcmn^ 
ai^ technologies, of provision. In addi^on^ to formal pgmary schooik,* 
pual$fl sif&am -^ther ppmplematary^r altonative to pripasy $chool - 
^ "ibOMld be di^derek, %tM^ dualism jnay eocounter ^u^tal objections 
thai ix b^inequitabk;^ but it xnay be the only way m the poorest cot^tHes of 
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providing some Idnd of cducatioo /or all, and s<Mne of the proWems of 
dualism may be overcome by structural adjustments. 

(c) Edacadoo and Eqaity 

, Most education systems hav^ a r^essiv^ character, favouring urban and 
^igher iiKX)nic groups. The Cfuality of teachers and other inpuU isiinevcn 
as b^ween^ schools serVing diffcmgit arca$ irid incfenae groups, and systems 
of ddiicttioml finance may operate ii^ such a way 54 to transfer* inconje 
' from iowcr tohigho^-incornc groui«.- '* ' ' , \ 

E<iualizing access to education tlvough appropriate sdiool location * 
ajHl finaiAaal suppoa policies 13 an.fnportaqt m^ns of attaining equality 
. ef ediH^tionaJ opportunity. EqualfcSig tl» chances for aehievcmc^t is ^ 
jnOTC difficult objective, howcvor. Additicmal school mputs aod i^pn^ved 
selection and pronation mechanisms can offset sonw of the disadvantagi^ 
of pupils from ^indCTpnvileged background|, but k must be recognifed 
f that there are important noi^'^oo! vanablcs affecting achievement, 
particularly the socio-#conoraj6 background of a studfedt's family, wiiich 
• may only be affected throughlchan^m the overall mcon^ distribution 
. pattern <of a country. ^ 

' (d) lacrmJog EfflckBcy 

EdiKi^^ion ^c*ns in most dc^loping c<^nt?i < S are^fljcfBcicnt m u^g 

* resoiffccs, Tlic quajity and sub^-distribmioji'^f teactos h inadequate. . 
'"Skudies indieatfiig that it may be^osstblq to iiKreasc class size without 
Sgnificafif lo* of sttidcttt pcrfonnaii« should b^ followed up. The (ksign 

^ and efficiGit use of feaming mat^als*and eqUii«awnt require attention, and ' . 
' diildjeD*s motivation and atelity to team is often impaired by ina^kquate^ 
nutriti<Mi- All these ui^Scradcs are refWcted in iu^ rates of dropimi 
, and repeating. * . . ^ '"^ - 

Steps to improve efficiHicy inch|de more exact spectfication of educa^ 
tion axid training objccti^ aiKi of performaooe staijdards, and* tt^ ^ 
iiteitification' of fact<M« - both school aisJ- non-school - liiSh^ to affeci / 
efickocy . Some measures to improve eflSckiKry could prodttoe cost sayinSp, 
ajch ^ dianges m t}» pha^ng of teacher ttainiMnwr increased dass sizsos, 

* and'otbw reforms mii^it be-ueutral in thdr wcct on costs. But many * 
^uaKtaUve improvements j^^oufd entail high^ wsts, so that Jt isjmportant 
to explm cost-reducing ciuu^c^ ' y - 

(e) Vtrn^ Minagmm nd Pbasiiv Capacity 

The poor perfonmaoe of edoc^ional systen^ pa^Iy r^cts inadequate 
'.n^iBgefn^t. EdwatkHi polky^makm &re imially iil-equippttf. to see 

educational policy as prft of overall natioM^ tcoootmc and sodigtpolicy 

and to operale in the area interface betweoi edtssukm ai^ en^>loyme» t 
* or educatiim ai»l finance. Tbeie is a' teck of co-ordinatkm within the 
^adminbtrative stUjctme among the dlf^erest agnictes coocxroed with . 
M ilni iiilofi ajKi tranang> both at natkmaland l«al level. Political (jtc^SoB- 9 
. ittkers^ and edubtftimial managers do oot communkate wdl with eadi 

otbff . * ^ . ^ * 
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In* the first place' new planning approaches are nctjied. Conventional 
approached, to educational planning, particularly the rate of returav 
approach and the manpower approach, bypass the key questions of 
equalising educational opportUnitjes and participation, csi>eci^ny for 
people in the tradUional scctoi>.^ A broader approach to planning is 
tha-eforc needed. One tool which' may prove useful is cohort ai^ysis, 
based on the idea of following by nieans of tracer studies the major 
educational and job sTeps in the life c>'cie of a total a^ group. More 
disaggregated analysis by regions, economic sectors and social groups is 
also i^ui/ed. 

"S^nd,' substantial changes m the organizattoW and structure of- 
eduStional systems are caJl«i for. Third, systems of educauonal finance 

* should be overhauled and' new sources -qf finance for education such as 
's61f-^p, earmarked' pa>TOll levies or' student loans schemes, should be 

explored. Acc^ jp educau'cri and equity m ed<K^tion are sensitive to 
altCTnative modes of financing. Finally, the dev^elopment'of local research 
papacitvand of procedures f(5r regular evaluation is essential. . , 

' . ^' , / / 

3.The World Bank's Education Lending Policy and; , 

Pcbgramme " ' . 

• -Hi ^ ^ \ 

. fa) Introdoctiofi , 

While no -single .formtila or strategy can meet the needs of all the Bank's 

bdfrdwert, an analysis of educational pmfites of countries with different 

levels of income' and'stages df development shows ;somc patterns* which. 

can help the Bank a^jli$t'its rcspoqjse to^tlte different prionty needs of 

countries. Increasingly, the Bank's educational lending rcfkcts its concern 

with the needs of tow-iiKopie counuies and of the poorer 40 per cent of the 

wjopuJation. But the Bank srill continue to assist countn^ ^h*cJl^s1iU ne^ ^ 

help despite havmg moved id higher levels of developnrrat. 

For tjie i^arest a>untrie^ the major task^is me^mi the minimum 

learning nc«is of the uneducated masses. What is called for in most c^ 

is baste education *progranun«, ^phasts pn rural traimng, and a careful^ 

• and sejective4evck)pment of upper l^cU of formal educati(^. In niiddle- 
. and fughcf-intonic countries on the other hand |he devetopmesit of 

secondary and post-secondary education yhU be a hibrt central pre- 
o<xupation, and particular attention to 'the halancc ijctween «lucational 
output and manpower requirements will be important. ^ 

Tl^ first education project support^ by the Bank was ifa 1962, and in 
19^ a nwm^dum on Bank wiucationipoUqcs was issiwd The Bank's 
IcRdmg vtas inniallylconccntr^tcd on training of critically types of ^ 

minpowCT' but iht appr(^di lH"oadcned over time, and a pcmprandum 
issued by the President of Mc.Bank in 1970 unda-linejf this, Wliercas*in 
the 1963-1J -period Bank Iq^ing was divi3cd b^ween, primary, inter- 
mediate and bighcf educatibn in tlw proportions 5 ill :23, this had changed 
tcrll:4S:41 by 1972r74 and is projected to bcconrw>7:43ypuHhe 1974-78 
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(c) Hie Bank's Future Programiiie 

The Ban^s educationariending will be based on the following principles : 

(a) There should be at least a niiBiMj^m basic education for ^11 as fully 
"^ahd as soon as available resources pennit acd the course of development 

requires. » . ' ' , 

(b) Further education and training l^ond the basic level should be 
provided selectively to improve quantitatively and qualitatively the know- 
Jedge and skiUs necessary for the performance of economic, social and 

y other dcvelopmdnta! roles. ^ 
\. (c) A national system of edui^tion Should be vie>ved^ a comprehensive 
gaming' system enibracing formal, non-formal and informal education and 
forking ^ittynaximum possjblcJ mtematand external effknency? 

(d) In the interest of both increased productivity and sociaf equity, 
educational opportunities should be equahzed as fully ^ possible. ^ 

Dealing ^ith Basic. Primary Education. In countries needing to expand 
the formal primary schoorsystem.the Bank nviII give hel^ with curriculum 
' aqd oiher 4-ef|rms. Those with low enrolment and limued resoufcfcs will 
be assisted tolreview and revise their structures. Part liular 'attention >ytll 

- be paid ,to larfcu^Lge planning fbr the greater usfe of ^mother tongues, use. 
of electronic media, |ti^engthening local administcation of education, and ' 
localization of procufement. Lending may reach**^$350-4OOm in 1974-7^, 

" but.tiiis will ^ican> bfe a 'tooling up' period * , 

f . Developtnemif Skills. The Bank w^l continue xb devote a major pcin of 
Its funds for ^ucati'oi^ develojJment to suppoia tixe development of 
, skills to meet tli« needs of vocational and professional manpower i;i*the 
urban acnd-rural sectors. The policy* of enco tugging comprehensrvc scfiools 
« ma^' be modified m poor countries wrth tow school efiroloioots. Manpower . 
analysis will contioue to be*^used but wiy be broadened. New teohniques 
for cost effectiveness analysis in the choice of alternative fomis of voca- 
tiohal traiivjjg will/be develope4^d appji^.' • * * ^ 

• Efficiency. The Bank will encourage cost oonsciousnessan tjje management 
.of edvcationv 9Rpeaally through larger class sizes, local production of 

- equipment and te:abook% an^ thtf-hirmg of tpachers Onth experience 
*«outsid^ education. The- systematic use of evaluation, improv^ child 

^ ' nutrition, and emphasis on the financial cnteria' m educational projects* 
^' will also be promoted. ^ ^ ^ \^ 

Education and Equity. Equity .will bc*a key criterion in all Bank operation*. * 
The Bank wiH 3eveU>p a guidance'and^monitoring system to determine the 
^ beneficiaries of education projects. , */ * • ^ ' 

((D'Bank Ltnding ProgramBbs and PoKlbOitiei -/ 

A fir^i question is whether countries wil^be prepared io accept theipoiicies' 
" advoedted in, the Education. Sectoi^ Working Paper. Experience suggests 
tbat the innate caution ?md conservatism of educational establishments wilP 
. - continue and few countries will und^frtake the nAiCsX changes which many 
external observers consider neccss^. But one.^^an observe a growing 
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Willingness to conlider proposals for refoAi and kwanKicss of financial 
constraints may act is a powerful inducement. Chang^ill normally begin 
through comptehensive studies of the education sector as a whole, and the 
Bank ^1 encourage such studies, Jr * 

A second question concerns the risks in these policies. The risks inherent 
iii embarking on highly innovative policies are Substantial, but the effects' 
of continuing to neglect the needs identified uf the Working Paper would 
certainly be more costly. / ~r . * 

A third question is whether the Bank itsiflf is in a good pbsiuon to help 
implement the proposals of the paper. Tht Bank intends to finance 80 
projects costing $ 1075m m 1974-8 comp^ed with 66 projects costing 
$947m m 1969-73. An additional $350m will be spent on training projects 
in other sectors. About 27 per c«it of the lending will be for pnmary and 
baste education. " / 

The Bank is making every eftorjf to ensure that an equitable distribntion 
of Its educational loans, both wyhin and between countries, accurs thpugh 
a number of factors limit itSyQbility. to act m this regard mcludmg the 
absorptive capacity of recipiafts and the greater availability of 6ank funds 
for higher interest Bank loams than for low interest Bank credits. More 
flexible procedures will be ^required in terms of financial disbursement and 
procurement* The^e include the financmg of operational, as well as capital, 
* ' costs of experimental projects ' and of the trammg of teachers ^md 
administrators. * - 
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tion. University of London Institute ofEdudition. . ^ 
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